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ABSTRACT 
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WI THIS BOOK Cff* QUIDEIJNES? 



Rssaarch and various levels of c(»mi!nnication with tha educati<m corenmnity 
establishes the fact of a strong interest in serving tha needs of the aging, bat 
also little inf ormtion or understanding of the methods and procedures involved. 

This Book of Quidelines includes various Isvels of information most com' 
nonly sought, as well as that needed the mare advanced pr<^ams« included 
are basic facts about the aging; methods, practices, and procedures useful k." 
building educational programs for the older adult; philosophical backgrounds J r 
such programs, etc. 

It is hoped these guidelines wiH prove useful to all educati<H)al institu- 
tions interested in programs for the aging. 

As tha result of intensive investigation during the last several years and 
as a result of cooperation and communication with the American Association of 
Comrannity and Junior Colleges (AACJC), the California Office on Aging, and a host 
of collages, universities, and adult schools throughout the IMted States zind 
Canada, the need for a book of gui^^elines to assist educational institutions in 
the developmont, execution, and evaluation of programs for the aging has bacorae 
obvious. !Rie Baker sfield College demonstration project has focused on these areas, 
and in addition has aimed at the establishment of a reduplicable program, in whole 
or in part, depending on the nature of an educational institution and its support- 
ing constituency. 

%)ecifically, this report is the result of a Title HI (Older jiaericans Act) 
funded by the California Commission on Aging (now the State Office on Aging) and 
was carried out through the auspices of Baker sfield College, Baker sfield, California 
July 1, 1973 to October 11, 197li. 

This was a demonstration pro;^ct to test approaches and methods in providing 
direct educaticssal opportunities to the aging. The thrust was to create mathods, 
procedures, and programs for serving the educational needs of the aging population 
with the ob^ctive of developing and testing guidelines to be used in such an 
approach, and developing a model for other educational agencies to foUow. 

The focus of this project was aided by requests and suggestions from a 
nultituda of interested individuals and institutions, particularly those attending 
the Stste-wida (California) Conference on Qerontdogy and Aging Programs, Noveni^r 
30 - December 1, 1973, Airport Marina Hotel, los Angeles, California, and the 
ffclti-Ieval Conference on Aging and Gerontology, February 22-23, 197U, Andrus 
Gerontology Canter, University of Southern California, Los Angelas, California. 
Other suggestions came from participants in tha May U, 1973 Conference at Bakers- 
field Collage, "Outreach: New Programs, Naw People;** the Western States Ccmference 
on Community College Aging Programs, Ally 26-27, 1973, Portland Oregon; and the 
Ife stern Gerontology Society Annual Conference, ^rch 2U-26, 197U Tucson, Arizona. 
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A Phlloaophy for Itevaloping Educational Programs for the Ag in ^ 

Tha 1970 census indicated that there are nOK twenty million persons in the 
United States aged 65 and over. By 1975 this win increase to twenty-two million. 
Approximately thirty million will be over age 6o. Since I960 this group has 
increcsed by thirty-two percent while the total popolatioa has increased only 
twenty-two percent* 

vath lifd a:qpectancy increasing and age of retiremsnt decreasing, the 
personal, social, and economic ir^lications of aging are difficult to escape. 
Tliis nation is becoming increasingly cracerned with not only improving the mental, 
physical, economic, and spiritual well-being of older luenfcers of society, but 
also with the effort to conserve, develop, and utilize tha potentialities of 
these vast human x-esources. The economic issplications alone are such that 
concern must immediately be molded into action in order to avoid disaster* 

Hesearch on tha problems of the aging has rapidly offered evidence of the 
major needs of this segment of tha population. They include transportation, 
health services, information and referral sarvices, nutrition, housing, aducation, 
recreation, and social services, and a variety of other services such as day care, 
yard care, income maintenance, etc. 

Even though education can be identified separately as a need, it perhaps 
has been underestimated Insofar as it can affect all or most of the other areas. 
Certainly educational programs can help serve the needs of the elderly in the 
areas of health sarvices and health education, information and referral, 
nutrition, recreation and other social services, opportunities for second 
careers, constructive hobby activities, day care, etc. 

Sducation is a term often misused and misunderstood by professioials in the 
aging area as well as by the agit% themselves. It can safely be said that vir- 
tually every program for the elderly must Include soma form of education if that 
program is to be truly successful and to have a lasting impact on the coraminity. 
No nutrition or n»al program can really be successful, for example, unless further 
information is given to the recipients about proper nutrition, cooking for oneself, 
purchasing of proper and economical foods, etc., not to mention the other educa- 
tional and recreational possibilities existent if the seniors are congregated for 
nutrition and meals. 

!Rje aldavly themselves are, at laast initially, not attuned to educational 
possibilities. Most have never considered the possibility of attending educa- 
tional programs. ISils project has (temonstrated in a very conclusive fashion that 
If wa as educators consider and carry out varied anr'i significant programs, the 
elderly will become mora open minded and will often becon» excited about educa- 
tional opportunities. 

If we are sincere in the humanistic and social potentials among the aging, 
we should bo and must bacon» mosre concerned with the older adult's concept of 
himself. W& can no longer afford to have older adults grow into senility bacausa 
in our ignorance wa have allowad that type of self-image to become prevalent. 
Ours is a society which anticipates senility, and allows it to become realized: 
"For the thing which I fear (i.e. »be senile') comath upon me." 3h addition, 
many seniors today have self-images that cause tham, no matter how desperate their 
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nsdds, to rafusa aid and asE^istanca because thay don't ballava thay ara worth 
the tiina thai son»ond alsa would spend on tham* Bacausa of this, wa are now 
allowing every year the waste of sane tan billion man hours that could ba put 
to constractive usa by society. 

A "learning society" is not ona that sinply allows participation and 
personal ds^elopnent of all age groups; instead it strragHy encourages participa*> 
tion* Hi the instance of older adults, especially, this encouraganent is of 
great importance as many do not realize and cannot articulate their specific 
problems and needs and are unaware of how education can ba of help in solving 
their problems and satisfying their needs. 

It is a tragedy that wa have allowed these concepts to be developed; it 
is a greater tragedy we have allowad them to continue! Kerman Hesse, a Nobel 
Prize winner, wrote at the age of 78! 

Old age is a stage iii life and has a character all its own, 
its own distinctive climate and teroperature , its own Joys and 
troubles. But we older people, together with our younger fellow 
human beings, have work to do, an assignmnt which gives iT»aning 
to our existence.. to be old is an office ;|ust ar^ baautiful and 
sacred us that of being young. An old person who fears and hates 
white hair and the meaning of old age is not a worthy representa- 
tive of his stage of life... In order to live up to the meaning 
of old age and to meet its requiren^nts, one must be in agreement 
with old age and all that goas with it, VJithout this yes, with- 
out a genuine submission to what God<s order of things demands of 
us, we lose the worth and meaning of our days — whether we ba 
young or old — and wa cheat life. 

Education can isignificantly heXp people live in agreement with old age, 
not only by reaching the already aged, but by reaching all age groups and 
re-educating them to the truth about aging. 

John Gardner has written ( Time , 1-20-67): 

!Ihe basic American commitment is not to affluence, not to 
power, not to all the narvelously cushioned comforts of a well- 
fed nation, but to the liberation of the human spirit, the 
release of human potential, the enhancement of individual dignity. 

Jamas W, "niornton in The Comrrmnity <Xtnior College (1966) comments! 

In the past, education has been considered essentially as a 
preparation for life. If this definition still limits the scope 
of the schools, the aging citizen is no concern of theirs. On 
the other hand, if education can also be considered as a continuing 
part of life, it can make significant contributions both to the 
individual well -being of the older parson and to the welfare of 
society. . • 

We have been giving lip-service for a long time to the concept of lifelong 
education; it is time that vre finally decide, one way or the other if we really 



nsan it. Adult and higher education has gradually been increasing its concen- 
tration on the needs of adults. More and mora adults are returning for up- 
grading} training for new Jobs, increased cultural awareness, etc. VSLtb the 
type of society we have developed, this kind of lifelong educati'^n seens 
nandatory and inevitable. fact, it appears Indjient that higher education 
will begin to concentrate the laajority of its resources on tHe o?.der student, 
and that the younger, traditional student wiU becona a ni*^ (but still i^^>ortant) 
segment of the education process. 

^ suggest that anyone not aware of this trend, or of the great need for 
this trend, is very inuch out of date with the realities of our tine. 



B asin Facts About the Aging 

As mentioned above, by 1975 thei^ will be twenty-two million people over 
65. TWanty-nine million are now over 60. The percentage of older persons in 
the country is increasing more rapidly ^an the increase in the general popula- 
tion. It is predicted that by the year 2000, we will be approaching the point 
where 50 percent of the population will be over age 50. 

With respect to poverty, today older persons make up ten percent of the 
population, but 20 percent of the poor. Therefore, if you're old, you are twice 
as likely to be poor. U.7 million of the over 65 (or close to 25 percent) live 
in poverty ($2,328 per couple, or $1,852 per single, by 1970 standards). 

Twenty-seven percent of the fifty-eif^t billion dollars spent on personal 
health care in 1970 was spent on aged persons. Persons under 65 spend $2?6.00 
per year on health care. Those over 6^ spend $791.00 a year (average). 

As far as married life is concerned, most older men are married, but most 
older women are widowed. 

ISiers are also inportant statistics in the minority areas. Fbr exan9>le. 
Blacks constitute 11.2^ of the total population, but Black aged account for only 
7.8^ of the older population because of shorter life eacpectancy. There is one 
unexplained exception; life expectancy for HLack men after age 65 is better than 
for White roan. Statistics for the >&xican -American aged are even more appalling. 
The minorities, in many instances, being aged, unskilled, and specialised only 
in domestic and/or farm labor, face i^veral ma;)or contributing factors Tor low 
income and job discrimination. They includes (1) language barriers; (2) inability 
for counselors and other social service persosnel to relate; (3) lack of 
knowledge of where to go for counseling; (U) lack of follow-up by agencies; and 
(5) non-motivation. 

We believe that if a person has lived in this country for a number of years 
(say liO or more) there should be nothing existing as a language barrier. The 
Ifexican-Amarican faces an obvious language barrier, but the Black does too, 
albeit a mora unique language barrier, for the Black understands the language but 
often fails to communicate effectively with the establi^iment, resulting in the 
degradation of his social order. This type of situation can only be described as 
a failure of the education system, particularly a failure of adult education. 
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But thsra are mora positive aspocts of tha problaro too, and thasa should 
stand cut In tha bright li^t of public scrutiny so that wa can procaod with 
adaquata educational programs for tha elderly* 

At present, of every hundred oldar x>ar8ons, sixty-seven live in a fanlljr 
setting, twenty-eight live alone, and five in an institution. Ninety-five 
percent of tha aging are not in institutions! 

Rasearch is also showing us that wa have greatly mistaken notions about 
mental declina in old age. We u^d to test older persons on the traditi<mal 
types of X,Q. tests, and, of course, they did not do as well as younger peoi^ 
taking the sans tests, l^erefore, we concluded that olcter i^rsons cannot learn 
as well as younger parsons and we reinforced tha mistaken notits) that 'you 
canH teach an old dog new tricks.'* However, whan researchers took note of the 
fact that oldar persons do slow down physically, have more problems in hearing, 
vision, etc., and adjusted tha tests to taka thsss physical limitations into 
account, wa found that oldar persons learn every bit as well as younger persons. 
Perhaps a little slower, but Just as well, and soiaatimas better. Older persons 
have a great resource upon which to draw - their own a3{parience t And this ex- 
perience factor can add greatly to a person's ability to learn mora. 

Th9T9 are many studies available today, and many are coming out almost 
weekly, that describe tha new findings in the area of learning abilities among 
the aged. The reader is urged to closely review the bibliography and to keap 
up with tha latest rasearch by r&gularly reviewing s'ich periodicals as the 
"journal of Qarontology" and "The Qerontologist. " On the West Ooast, the £thel 
Percy Andrus Gerontology Osnter at the University of Southern California is 
doing much research in this area and is developing books and pamphlets to publi- 
cize their findings. 

The most critical problems facing the aging I'ave l»en mentioned above, but 
they are important enough to rapsat here : 

1. Transportation ; !Riis is virtually a universal problem among tha aging. 
Transportation is invariably listed in surveys and research studies as a principal 
need, and a barrier to availability of other services. Transportation becomes 
particularly acute as a problem in rural areas where needed services may be many, 
many miles away, but it is also significant in highly ub^ized areas not having 
(a) good public transportation, (b) a ^nior citizen "discount" or free pass for 
public tran^ortation, (c) "Dial-a -Bus" programs and/or (d) significant volunteer 
assistance . 

2. Health ; There are many types of health problems among the elderly 
ranging from the need for periodic check-ups, to the prevention or alleviation 
of acute or uhronic haalth conditions, to basic health education, to day care 
or home care services. 

3. 3hf ornatlon and Referral < One of tha tragic circumstances among many 
of the naticai's aging is the recc^iticn of specific problems but the lack of 
information on how to solve the problems. In many instances there is no central 
clearing office for information on programs and services available to the aging. 
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U. Kntri^iwi I The problera of proper nutrition ajnong the aging is widely 
recognized. The problem includes the need to insure at least one balanced hot 
meal per day for each elder Ij' person (particularly those who are physically handi- 
capped or below the poverty level) but also the need for education in nutrition, 
how to cook for one, cooking balanced maels, buying proper foods, buylAg foods 
economically, etc, 

5, Housing ? This problem area mainly affects low incoina persons, but 
can also affsct moderate income persons due to the fact that retirement often 
requires a ref'uction in the standard of living and this can becOT» particularly 
acute in the nousiog area, 

^» E<facation : There are many needs that can be helped through education. 
Virtually without excftption, every community needs to develop new programs within 
existing educational fi'aroeworks to teach new skills, develop latent interests and 
talents to stimulate the mental and social life of tJw elderly, help the elderly 
prepare for retirement, help the elderly solve specific kinds of problems such as 
nutrition, health, etc., and to provide adequate recreational outlets for the 
aging, 

7, Rscraation ; This is an i;iportant, but easily neglected area. It is 
in5>ortiant to develop and organize social contacts and recreational activities to 
provide opportunities for the elderly to give valuable K^rvices to others and to 
provide local recreational outlets to relieve Iwieliness, 

8, Social Services f There is great need to provide aid to elderly indivi- 
duals and families, through locally organized volunteer or paid services, to enable 
them to take care of themselves and remain in their family surroundings. Particularly 
in?>ortant is the providing of home-care services, «specially on a day-time basis, 

so families can leave elderly persons at h&m and still be assureo of adequate car«. 

9, gscond Careers ; This is an in5>ortant and developing area. We must, 
through lifelong education, be rather constantly re-training or upgrading people 
in skill areas. With the predictions of a large segment of the population in the 
over So age category, second careers become an absolute necessity for the economic 
survival of the cwJintry, Low income elderly are particularly interested right now 
in learning skills that can provide them with extra income; talents to maintain 
their own furniture, appliances, homes, etc. 



The Aging in an Educational Setting 

Another study of the educational needs of the elderly, ("Educational Needs 
of the Elderly, " Edrrunds Community College) listed the following conditions that 
exist in education: 

1. Education is a term often misused and little understood by the elderly 
as it may or could affect them directly* 

2, Prepent institutional efforts to provide educational needs for the 
elderly are structured with little or no awareness of their actual concerns or 
restraints. 
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3* Pre -program communication betwoan institutions and the elderly is 
virtually an illusion. 

U* Significant dat:i governing these decisions is non-existent. 

$, }toB% existing programs require the elcterly to behave and coti^ta in 
a manner similarly required of the twenty *^ar -old, and assume they are seeking 
similar goals. 

6. Most ins^iitutions provide very few educational opportunities speci- 
fically designed for the elderly. 

7. There is a scarcity of on-site programs, also, ^st institutions require 
the elderly to coond to the can^ms to engage in education. 

6. P^w institutions provide financial assistance for educati<m of the 
elderly. 

9. Hi the absence of reliable data, little instituticmal planning is 
considered which accomodates the educational needs of the eldsriy. 

10. When planning programs for comrminitios of minorities, most fn-ititutions 
pay little heed to the elderly as a distinctly identiliable minority. 

11. Older persons in more rural areas have even less opportunity to pursue 
educational activities. 

Thus the purpose of this study. There is little reason any longer for 
educational institutions to approach the elderly vdth such little understanding 
of the clientele. T^re is even less reason for them to approach the elderly in 
such a '^orse and buggy" manner. in education have talked for so many years 
about providing for individual differences, but we seem to enjoy proving tis» 
after time that we really don't mean it. 

However, let us now talk about what we do know about the elderly and how this 
should affect their educational setting. The elderly, as well as the general 
population, need to be educated and re-educated as to the possibilities of education. 
We frankly need to change the image of aging. We need to change the image the aging 
have of themselves and we need to change tba iinage the general population has of 
the aging. 

We do know that the elderly can learn and learn well. \te know the elderly 
have many needs which can be mat through edacaticn. know, too, that the 
elderly do have increasing problems in such areas as hearing and vision. !niey also 
have increasing mobility problems which dictate against holding classes in regular 
classrooms where desks can be extremely uncomfortable, or on second floors where 
stairs can be a problem, etc* The class environment must in most cases be other 
than that of a regular classroom. An appropriate atmosphere, away from tba 
trappings of classroom discipline, regimentation, and ttaditionai teacher-student 
relationships toward informality, open discussions, peer level organization, etc., 
is very important. This is not to say that seme of the elderly would not do weU 
in a regular school situation -- they would. However, the vast majority of the 
elderly have clearly opted for the non-threatening, non-classroon situation. It 
is singly for the educational institution a matter of whether or not you wish to 
serve the needs of a significant number of the aging. 

o 
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Considerable attontlon mist ba giran to transportation and related coidi- 
tions. Classes should be offered as close «j8 possible to where the retired 
persons are living, with adecjuate parking and public transportation available. 
Buildings should be easily entered by persons with adblllty prc^lems, Including 
wheel ^alrs, crutches, etc. Booms i^ould be located on ground floors or close 
to elevators. Long walks from transportation means or up flights of stairs will 
be very discouraging to older persons, 

Vhenevor possible, classes should be held during daylight hours, preferably 
in the afternoon, fbrnlngs are an acceptable second choice )xt evening Is a poor 
^ird. Darkness presents many problems for older persons, especially those with 
ijil>aired sight and hearing, as wall as those with transportation problems. Many 
older persons siraply refuse to go out at night because of these problems and also 
because of fear of attack. 

pre -program comnunicatiMi betwaen the eldarly and ita educational Institu* 
tion is a must. This can be helped by a good advisory consnittee (and this is 
virtually mandatory) but much time needs to be spent by staff mvbere or volunteers 
out in the communities in order to insure prqper eommunlcaticm. 

The aging, for the most part, do not have similar goals to those of the 
tradltitxsal student. They are not interested in grades, tests, etc., but are 
interested In learning. Ihey are also more at hone an^ ^eir peers and have 
a surprising interest in a variety of classes and programs. Educators should 
not limit their thinking of programs for the elderly to those of direct 
gerontological inportance, Bia elderly are also Interested in very cerebral and 
wide ranging types of programs, provided they are presented in a non-threatening 
way with laaming being the prijiary objective. 

FLnaneial assistance can be an extr^iely inp<^ant area. If tuition is 
charged at an Institution, this must be waived if any significant tmber of 
seniors Is expected to participate, /ny charge will eliminate large nunfijers of 
the elderly en limited IncoraBS — virtually the very ones that neati education the 
most. If there is a charge for textbooks, lab fees, etc., these should either 
be reduced or eliminated or a significant program of schdarsblps, loans, otc, 
neef^s to be instituted. Ita son» cases various monies coraixig to institotJ.onr Srom 
outside sources for the handicapped, vocational training, etc., may be used to 
develop and support the program for the aging. 

Significant planning needs to be carried out at the local level in terras 
of accomodating the educational needs of the elderly. Ih the main, this has not 
bean dcme, probably because most educational institutions have had no concept of 
the possibilities inherent in an aging program. This project has strongly indicated 
that a significant and wall -planned program for the aging can oring in such 
large numbers of aging parsons so as to rival the enrollment of the total college. 
Such possibilities mandate a significant planning program aimed both at the needs 
of the aging and prc^ams developed to meet those needs, but also at the entire 
institutional philosophy. The needs and numbers involved could dramatically change 
the traditional philosophies and concepts held by virtually all educational 
Institutions. 

Vfe believe the leadership of any Institution wishing to develop programs 
for the aging must come to grips with the possibilities inherent in such a program 
and must make a numbar of significant decisions involving the program and the 
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future of the institution before the true parameters of the program can be 
established. It is also basically unfair to personnel working in the aging 
program to be expected to operate without such philosophical decisions having 
been niade at the highest level. 
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DE7EL0P2NG A PROGRAM 



BitroductiCTi 

ISiis section of the Report is designed to provide general guidelines for 
those educational institutions interested in developing direct educational pro- 
grams for the aging. The following section, "Ihe Baker sfield Collage Demonstration 
Project," gives specific background and information on the demonstration project, 
as such. 

These general guidelims draw heavily upon the findings and results of the 
demonstration pro^ct, but also draw upon additional research and experiences of 
other educational institutions. In most cai^s, however, the reader may refer to 
the next section for background and specifics concerning statements in the 
general guidelines. 



Assessment of Needs 

The starting point of any educational program for the aging is an assessment 
of needs of the aging, particularly as they apply to the local area. Ihis study 
and other refer^^nce materials can be used to determine basic needs and methods for 
meeting those needs; however, the local institution must establish a good back- 
ground of statistical and other local information thav, will provide the basis of 
appropriate programs. 

Statistical Information t Local institutions must develop minimal information 
such as locations of elderly populations (by census tract or other breakdown), the 
ethnic and economic breakdown of those local populations, transportatitm ^rvicas 
available (including tixa schedules, etc.), local buildings that would be avail- 
able for meetings, personages within local communities who are trusted and respec- 
ted by various segments r^' the elderly population, etc. Ihstitutiwis may gain 
som of this information through use of cd..ius reports, liason with local committees 
or commissions on aging, reports and summaries of local Area Agenc5.es on Aging, 
assistance of local representatives of the State Office on Aging, various programs 
and research being conducted locally by various agencies, colleges and universities, 
etc. 

Local Surveys ; A local survey of senior citizens may be conducted by senior 
volunteers, students in appropriate classes, or a combination of these. Unless an 
institution has specific money available for such purposes, however, paid surveyors 
are probably not worth the extra effort. A local 3U!^ey can be of assistance, but 
there are also a number of liinitations built into surveys. (See the "B.C. 
Deironstration Project" section for more in-dapth comments on survey limitations.) 
It is iiTportant to develop a good survey instrument j for which most institutionc, have 
knowledgeable staff members. The surveyors must also undergo training in order to 
understand the basic procedures and technique f of surveying, the purposes of the 
particular survey, the basic characteristics of their clientele, and particular 
problems, surveying techniques, etc, unique to thc»t project. 



Commnity leaders t It will take more time and will be more difficult to 
identify and locate community leaders. Ttiis requires staff members spending 
considerable time in the field and on the telephone. This is the most costly 
and time-consuming aspect of the assessment of needs but it is also tha most 
iJi?>ortant as it is often the only method of insuring that you Kill have any 
significant response to your offerings. This aspect of developing responsive 
programs will be stressed and re -stressed throughout this report. Kbte ; Do not 
be discouraged by initial negative attitudes toward education by the elderly or 
by many community leaders. As has been pointed out many do not understand the 
role of education and, interestingly enough, a number of the traditional comnainity 
leaders (such as church personnel) have virtually given up due to their own lack 
of knowledge and lack of vision. You can become an example to the whole coramnity, 
not only as to the need to serve the aging, but how to go about doing so correctly. 



Advisory Committees 

It is of great importance for each institution to develop at least one good 
advisoiy committee for the ^nior citizen program. This committee must be nade 
up primarily of seniors, and seniors who repre^nt significant segments of the 
total senior citizen community. This committee is vital in order that the insti- 
tution have a reliable source of community input as to local needs and problems. 
This committee will also provide solid input to the local community and assist 
greatly in promotion of programs, recruitment of part-time faculty, etc. 

Listen to Them : ^5any infjtitutions seem hesitant to use advisory committees 
because "that means you have to ll.ten to them." Hi the case of senior citizens 
programs, you had better listen to the advisory committee bacause they know and 
understand local personalities, problems, schedules, etc., in the senior consnunity 
better than the institution ever will, T^iis type of advisory committee can help 
the institution serve the community in other ways also. Fbr example, as a result 
of the Senior Citizens Advisory Committee of Bakersfield Collage and their 
expressions of local concern, the college was able to use its good offices to 
unite all the senior citizen groups (it is tjrpical that they will fight each other) 
and was responsible for the development and appointment of a County Commission on 
Aging. The good will that the institution will receive by serving the local senior 
citizens' community well will be tremendous as well as long -range and far-reaching. 

Source H i Good sources of candidates for a senior citizens advisory coramittee 
are such agencies and organizations as the American Association of Retired Persons 
(AARP) and its related National Retired Teachers Association (NRTA), Allied Senior 
Citizens, local senior centers, Hstired Senior Volunteer Programs (RS7P), County 
and City ifealth and v;3lfare Departments, Parjc and Recreation Districts and their 
senior programs, County or City Commissions or Committees on Aging, etc. 

Foj continued discussion, see "Community Ihvolveraent , " below. 



Deyalopment of the Clientele 

As stated under Assessment of Needs, it is extremely iirportant to find out 
who your potential clientele is, where thoy are located, what their ethnic and 
economic backgrounds are, etc. Going out blind and trying courses and programs 
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haphazard!^' will re Emit in many fnistrating Tailures* Knowing your clientele 
and adjusting your programs to individual group needs will help insure a vary 
high success ratio. 

On TBrial ; You must expect, also, to be on trial for awhile. Many agencies 
have tried to serve various of the groups which are now senior citizens, and 
many have failed. Some agencies have made a big splash for a few months and then 
disappeared. You, in many cases, will be sin5>ly one of many who have entered 
upon the scene. 

Ih the Seginninr: ; M:iny of the aging will really not understand what 
education can do far them and it will take some time to educate them along those 
lines. In a number of casei:^ you will find that it is easist to start a senior 
group out with an arts and crafts type of calss, as that is what they usually wiH 
initially respond to. But don't be hesitant about gradually bringing in more 
cerebral subject matter. There is evidence to suggest that a number of seniors 
drop out of class because the subject matter is not challenging enough! 

Attendance ; It appears unrealistic to expect seniors to commit themselves 
to a semester attendance. >&ny seniors will attend a class when they can, 
and we must remember there are manj^ limitations that can preclude regular 
attendance. Therefore, classes and instructors must be flexible and provide 
for the irregular attendance as well as the drop-out and the late starter* 
Some classes may not be geared to this open entry/exit concept, but attendance 
problems among the seniors will require it for most classes. 

VJe need also to remember that attendance should not be a goal, as such. 
Many seniors will be able to benefit from irregular attendance or short-term 
attendance. Ihe goals of an aging program go far beyond any individual class 
and involvement in the total program is the overriding factor to success. 

Caution : But a word of caution is in order. Do not expect a highly academic 
class to attract seniors until after you have broken down the barriers in their 
minds and have eliminated the traditional threatening situation. This kind of 
confidence in your prograin on tlie part of seniors wiH take time. 

VJhere: It is probably easiest to begin classes with the clientele coming 
totally or in substantial part from an already established group. The Advisory 
Committee can help identify such n;roupr. Do not be afraid to set up classes in 
cooperation with other schools and colleges. Senior centers are good places to 
start as they already have the clientele and available meeting rooms, etc. 
However, they probably also rlready have various classes and programs. They are 
usually, however, looking for new ideas and new programs. Look over their 
programs and see how you could augment them with interesting clas:^es. Do not be 
afraid to mix your classes with those offered on a volunteer bar;ir there seems 
to be very little conflict involved. 

Sx:clusivity ; Other good areas for initial classes are retiremt-^nt communities, 
retirement nomas, and convalescent hospitals. In the first two instances, public 
educational institutions need to be careful about exclusivity. Most retirement 
communities and homes are very reluctant to allow outside persons to use their 
facilities, -^v^n for classes or programs. This exclusivity cat. present legal 
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problems unloss it is handled correctly. First, try to convince the retirement 
center that the few outside seniors that might attend would not endanger the 
center and nay, in fact; help with total community communication. 

Such retirement canters will often quote a rule which prohibits outside 
persons from using their facilities, but these rules are quite often violated 
to insure enough participants for bridge parties, etc. Another less satisfactory 
solution is simply to schedule a class in such a center and not advertise it 
anyi^hsre else. If it fills up, finej if not, then present the problem again. 
If the center wantr tha classes badly enough, ways will be found to allow outsiders 
to participate. 

Conval ascant Hogpitals ; Convalescent hospitals are another situation entirely. 
ItiQse programij require" people who are not adversely affected by the surroundings of 
such a facility. Hany people, especially middle aged and older persons, cannot 
operate effectively in r.uch situations. Ihe programs also have to be especially 
developed as you will have a great variety of participants, many of whom may not 
be able to participate fully or even to fully understand what is happening. 
There are great needs which an educational program can help fill in a convalescent 
hospital. Often, the average patient is in such a hospital for six to eight months. 
That is a long time to be away from society. >5any patients psychologically "give up" 
after a month or two because ^hoy feel there is no hope. An educational program 
can do much to restore interest in life and faith in the future. 

If one can be found, an excellent teacher for a convalescent hospital is a 
dynamic person the same age as the average patient (often in the 70 's). Hiis 
person can then say, "If I can do it, you can do it!" Remember one may find lawyers, 
teachers, artists, businessmen, etc., temporarily in a convalescent hospital^ Most 
such hospitals have minimal staff for social services and most traditional programs 
feature siaple entertainment such as bingo. A vigorous -minded person will be very 
bored with bingo or similar activities within a very short time. 

There are several pitfalls to be aware of. You will have to rely upon an 
enthusiastic social services staff to get patients to the programs. Ihis cannot 
be the job for the teacher or any of your staff. If the hospital staff is not 
enthusiastic about your program and if they do not go all out to help the program(s) 
succeed, then take your programs to another hospital where you do get that kind of 
support. In order for your program to be successful this type of institutional 
support is if^ndatory, 

R??sponsible school personnel should also make several personal visits to such 
hospitals' before putting classes in thsm so that you have had time to assess the 
caliber of the patients and the caliber of the hospital. Ihere will definitely 
be tuT»s when it will be necossary to re:iect a hospital on either one or both of 
those grounds. 

Other Groups ; Clientele should also be developed from other types of cora- 
munity gro^aps. One v;ill probably find a number of i^nior citizen groups in your 
community. Churches often have various types of social groups for seniors, as 
do park and recreation districts, etc. These can be easily overlooked but are 
excellent for obtaining initial clientele as wall as .laeting places. Most groups 
are more thm willing to cooperate when they understand the program objectives. 
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Co nanunlty ]hvolV9"gnt ; Howavar, in the long ranga, it will be r»cessar7 
to involVa staf^ nombers directly with tha cwmminity. In order to win the 
confidanca of many local senior comraunities, especially in tha low inccma and 
minority areas, person-to-parson cornraunication naeds to be developed. As one 
gets oat into these ctaimunities, it will be famd that there are certain toy 
people to whoa the senior looks and whom they trust and will follow. These key 
persons are also the key to tha success of programs in these comraunitieB. If 
they are sold on the program and are willing to attend soma of tham themselves 
and to halp with such problems as transportatioi and coramunication, significant 
enrollments from these areas can be expected. If the institutional representatives 
siaply stand off as authoritive figures and say "Ck>iiia to us, look what we have for 
you," one will never reach a significant percentage of minority and low income 
eldarly. Wa believe that this fact is also true to somewhat lesser degrees with 
other age levels within these sane conwiunities* It is an interesting sidelight 
to note the effect on younger people in thasa consnunitias when thair grandmotter 
or grandfather is attending classes. 

Pre-Retira?nen t; In the instance of pre-retireinant programs, ccsnmunication 
with industry, labor, public and governmental offices is vary irportant. Good 
advertising is also a significant factor in recruitnsnt of clientele for these 
classes. Programs covering various aspects of Social Security, investments, 
insurance, etc., can be very popular. 

See rurt.her information under "Davalopment of Specific Instructional Programs." 



Selection of program Locations 

We haTO already discussed a number of location possibilities in the praviouf 
section. However, there are still some very inportant principles to keep in minf'.. 

Convenience ; Seniors are far ij»re likely to attend programs that are easy 
for than to get to and do not require any new patterns of transportation, etc. 
That is why it is good to find locations where seniors already congregate, such as 
senior centers, churches, social halls, etc. Tira more you go to locations unfamiliar 
to seniors, the greater the chance of losing them along the way. "Vie cannot stress 
enough the naed to find locations close to the seniors — locations which allow for 
informality and comfortable surroundings, and locations which require minimum effort 
to reach (first floors, close to parking areas or streets, etc.) 

Cost: Ih many instances (perhaps in all) these facilities can be made avail- 
able freeTof charge. Senior centers are happy to cooperate, as usually are park 
and recreation departments. Churches usually cooperate when you explain the programs. 

OnCaj^us; Thus far we have stressed off -campus locations. &i-campus 
locations are also possible, sometimes mandatory, for certain programs. On-campus 
locations do present several problems for raniorst especially transportation, fear 
of a campus setting, fear of getting lost, etc. 

Busing i If you want any significant number of seniors to attend programs 
cm campus, it is virtually necessary to utilize fecial means to gat tham started. 
One successful method is busing. If you can cooperate with senior centers and other 
congregating locations and use these locations as bus pickup points, many seniors 
can be reached. 
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Initially, you will probably want to bus seniors in for spacial evants, 
such as: noon concerts, art displays, planetarium showings, drama workshops, etc. 
You will prcbably find it far less productive to bus seniors in for individual 
classes, at least initially. Tour main problem is to get a large number of 
seniors to feel at home on the campus. A ga>d technique is to bus seniors In 
for a series of noon concerts, for example, and allow them to remain on canpus 
for an extra period of time so they cai explore, take tours, sat in the cafeteria, 
etc, >&ny seniors do not realize that various community service activities on 
campus, such as concerts, speakers, etc., are actually open to thorn. Visits on 
campus will help them realize what is available and will make them feel at home 
enough on the canpus to attend various events. 

SoTOtimes classes requiring special lab situations (such as art welding) 
will almost necessarily have to ba held on campus. At least initially, if you 
intend to reach any seniors beyond those that will attend anything, any place, 
you need to plan to bus than in or to arrange for local car pools. This is where 
the key person in each local community can be a big help. !Ihis approach requires 
considerable staff time and coordination and should not be attenpted until a 
program is well organised and the seniors themselves show a strong motivation 
toward this approach. 

See also "Itevelopment of Specific Ihstructional Program." 



Recruitment of Faculty 

Selecting proper faculty for programs is very inportant, but also may be 
limited by financial and other considerations. It is of prime consideration to 
recruit faculty who can work with the elderly and who understand gnd can synpathize 
not only with the problems of the elderly, but with the philosophy of your program 
(no grades, no tests, etc.) and yet who will maintain an interesting and stimulat- 
ing level of instruction. 

Retired Persons ; Because every community has a large number of retired 
professionals and experts of various types, thfs is the best place to start. 
The local retired teachers association may be of help, but we have found some 
of the bast teachers from among the retired business and professional groups. 
Because of financial limitations (discussed mora conpletely under Financing 
Aging Programs), most institutions will hire mainly part-time faculty and 
retired persons can usually earn two to three thousand a year without any threat 
to their retirement income. 

Other Ages ; You may also wish to use teachers from other age groups and various 
backgrounds and many can become successful teachers of the aging; hovjevar, it is 
important to insure compat ability between the teacher and the class. Some younger 
persons are successful in working with the aging, but the aging tend to -esent 
having a younger person tell them "what it's like" to be old. 

Reaiular Faculty ; As the program develops, it will help if you can afford 
to make use of the expertise among your regular faculty. These faculty members 
can often offer a more professional and in-depth approach to various types of 
aging problems, particularly for those seniors that are ready for more intellectual 
cViallange. They also are iirportant in craft areas, such as in Home Economics and 
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shop-type classas. As will ba noted and further axplainad In tha next section, 
there can finally come a time in a good program where significant numbers of 
seniors are interested in coming on campus, using the regular facilities, and 
taking mora traditional types of classes (although ones that are still geared 
to their ob^lQctiVBs). Unde** these circumstances, it will be siirply more 
convenient if you can use many of your regular faculty. 



Develo pment of Specific Bistructional Programi; 

As has been n»ntioned, because of the traditional type of expectations 
on the part of the aging and their rat lar widespread belief that thsy "can't 
learn", etc., you will find it best to begin with programs which require little 
mental act<""ity. Arts and crafts, exercise cla: ses, discussion groups, etc., 
will be the easiest to get started and to attract students. 

Gerontology Cla sses; Ih order to provide in -service training for your 
. «aff and other school narsonnel. as vail as for the interested public, however, 
it is a good idea to have somp ,^rontolc^-type programs where more in-depth study 
of the aging can taktj place. HOpafully the instiution can also develop such 
classes for regular students as part of psychology, sociology, social work, or 
health curriculums. The program for the aging should work closely with under- 
graduate programF where possible to allow for exchange of information, resources, 
etc. Many seniors sra interested and willing to sit in on regular clasres and act 
as resources, guinea pigs, etc. 

VJi de Ihtarastis ; As your clientele gains in confidence and in awareness of 
the larger goals of the program, mors cerebral types of classes can be initiated 
with good success. Many program planners underestimate the wide variety of interests 
among the aging; thus, although a Psyf.hology of Aging class may be appropriate, so 
would classes on politics, art, literature, environmental problems, etc. 

Coordination ; Devalorment of programs requires close continuing contact 
between the college staff and the clientele. The seniors you are serving and are 
seeking to ^rve can help you greatly with ideas for classes and programs. 
Coordination with other interested agencies can also give many leads in the develop- 
ment of programs. 

Pre-Hetiremant ; Pre-retiromant programs are also important but typically 
mora difficult. The greatest instance of reported failures among senior programs 
on the part of schools and collages appear to taka place in the pre-retirement 
area. Perhaps that is because msz.^/ of the uninitiated faal this is where the 
interest lias. Bxcapt for some specialised subject areas such as investment 
planning, Social Security information, etc., there is little overt interest in 
pra-retirenent programs on the part of the aging. The greatest support for pre- 
retirement programs comes from large corporations and government offices. I,arge 
corporations are beginning to stress retirement planning and retirement programs. 
Various govarnrBntal agencies are anxious for their araployaes to be fully informed 
about retirement. Hie same is not so true for unions. Union leaders are 
interested and want tha bast for thair nembers but often are very reluctant to 
suggest to numbers that retirement time is coming. 
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of courF*j, pre-ralirrient prc^rams are of great importance but you will 
need to plan ^'our programs and clientele very carefully* V?8 tried an experijnent 
with a g-aneral pre-rat irenwnt seminar on Sunday evenings. The seminar stressed 
items of interest mainly to middle- and upper -incon^ seniors. The last few 
L.jssions of that seminar, which had weekly press coverage attracted several hundred 
participants. With good planning, continuing contact with your clientele, 
community involvonwnt, and an open mind as far as variety and subject matter is 
concerned, you will have no trouble developing good instructional programs. 

WordF of Cauticp; Two words of caution; Don't copy from other institutions; 
do vour own thing. Don't try to borrow course outlines or specific materials 
except for general background information. Develop your own unique programs 
geared to your commtmity. Secondly, be careful what you call your "classes." 
The word "classes" to seniors means j.rades, tests, rigid teaching situations, etc. 
Use words which are less threatening to the clientele. We have used such terms 
as "discussion groups,'* "seminars,'' "programs," etc. Be creative but stay away 
from termi; that give the wrong connotation. 

For specific idaas and cIpsf titles see Exhibit. 

As you continue with your program development and as you win the confidence 
of seniorj^, the caripur can become a moi*e attractive place for clarsec and allow 
much more flexibility in program development. 

Campus Barrier ; This will probably mecn some typo of busing, cloi^ coopera- 
tion with a local transit district, colle^-.e initiated car pooling, or all of these. 
Once you have broken the "campus barrier*' (and it really does exist) seniors will 
enjoy coming on ca-npus and will also be proud of the fact that they are really 
"in collage." Gear most or all of these classes to the aging clientele, however, 
if you want significant n\xmbers to participate. 

V.'ith pood planning and local cooperation, it may be possible to have seniors 
on campus for four or five hour blocks of time when they can participate in several 
lab or* lecture type clesses. If they come on campus two days a week, this can 
amount to considerable class hours. This will be particularly inportant where 
ten hours or nore a week defines a full-time student for state apportionment purposes. 
This type of npproach also allows the educational institution to mke better use 
of its clnsrroom space during slack hours (say 1:00 to 6:00 P.M.), while offering 
the aging rt-.;d3nt time in a concentrated manner to really learn a skill and some 
related and more intellectual subjects. It can be an exciting program for the 
seniors a? well as for the faculty and the institution. T^iis approach should not 
be used, however, until the time is "ripe." ^ strongly inotivated group of seniors 
iz needed and supportive attitudes toward regular attendance, etc., have to have 
been developed or the program will fall apart. 

Community involvement 

We have already said a great deal about the need to involve the conmunity 
in the development and continuing operation of the senior citizen program. This 
involvement must include, at the minimum, large segments of the senior community 
and of the leadership personalities within the variorus local areas within the 
community. It should also include the general public and the overall leadership 
person-ilit ies. 
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Madia : We have found tha itBdia ready and willing io give us radio and TV 
air time and newspaper ^ace. Senior citizens are now a 'hot itein# " Make use 
of this circumstance. Use of the n^dia is the quickest way to let the whole 
cOTmninity know that you have a significant program. 

Person to Person ; However, the secret of tme success in an aging program 
is the person-to-person contacts made betv?een representatives of the educational 
institution, the senior citizens and the various local leadership personalities 
in each localized community. 

Advisory Committee : The first step in this communication probably should 
be the advisory committee. The importance of this committee cannot be over- 
stressed in that it becomes your key resource and your key to unlock communica- 
tions with your clientele ♦ The corrimittee should be broadly based and made up of 
recognized leaders • Biey, in turn, will act as your initial conmunicatorr with 
the senior citizen community* This, of course, nteans that the educational 
institution has to gain their interest and respect first. 

As programs are developed, the numbers of the Advisory Committee can help 
arrange local meetings, presentations, tours, etc. Listen to them about where 
to go and who to see. Use committee meir^rc to sell the program, not only in 
their own cwinunities but on radio, TV, newspapers, etc# Use the institutional 
public information office to obtain pictures of the committee, presentations 
before various groups, exanplos of classes, etc., and distribute them widely. 

Develop program brochures. Keep them simple and easy to road, but give 
them bright colors and be sura to include the names of your Advisory Committee. 
Ihsure that the success of tha program reflects directly back on the Advisory 
Committee and you will have won some very valuable fsriends and spokesmen. 

Be ready to enlarge the Advisory Committee, as appropriate, to include 
those who may have been inadvertently left off or who later feel that they would 
now like to participate. The latter indicates the growing success of the program 
and we should be careful not to hold grudges about early refusals of cooperation 
as these usually ••^sult from doubt and the fact that most of the people sought 
will also be very busy people ♦ 

Beyond Educatio;i : It will also be found as the program and community respect 
for your activities grow, that the institution will have increasing opportunities 
to be of value to the senior community in ways other than direct education. An 
educational institution can often play the part of an impartial arbitrator, for 
instance, particularly when the result can be something in which th2 whole senior 
community is interested. Your {or your institution's) stature in the community 
may also allow a more favorable hearing before various governmental agencior;, boards, 
and commissions, than individual senior groups can receive. You may also help 
them establish contact with state and federal offices, congrassnyjn, state 
legislators, etc. 

The fact is that education cannot be separated from tha ether needs of 
senior citizens, and their needs are so great that you will be drawn into other 
areas of involvement whether you want to be or not. It would be well to plan 
for this and to expect it to happen rather than to respond on a hapha^.ard basis 
which could get you in some embarrassing positions. It will probably be difficult. 
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if not impossible, however, to try to corapletoly define the role or limits before 
you have fully developed your program which you will undoubtedly be forced to 
reccmsider^ The more one becomes involved on the side of good programs and on 
the side of solving the other needs of ^nior citizens, the acre successful the 
programs will be* Mainly, perhaps, becau^ you are becoming a^re known and 
recognized but also because of the respect and gratitude yott generate • 

Good P> R. Benefits : Top administrators would do wall to recognize the 
gre^t public relations potential inherent in such comraxnity involvement • Titsre 
are so many needs to be ir^t and so few to help that the educational institution 
can hardly go wrong. And re^^mber that seniors often vote heavily against school 
tax overrlde5 and bond issues — mainly because of their limited incomes, but also 
because they see no direct benefits to them* Once the collie or school becomes 
involved in their behalf, however, there is good evidence that the seniors will 
rather dramatically change their voting habits* But also seniors often have many 
excellent and varied contacts throughout tha community, albeit they are often on 
an individual basis. Tour "good deeds'' for them will not go lumoticed throughout 
the community. 



Svaluation of Programs 

livaluation of programs may be the most difficult, at least on a short run 
basis. Normal class evaluation is difficult because classes are so spread oat 
throughout the community. Also, ih^ predominant use of part-time inr>tructors 
TOans you have no parallel way of evaluating the performance in the regular 
classroom. 

Attendance : A problem area for ©valuation is attendai^ and drop-out 
information. Wa had trouble coming by this information quickly, mainly because 
we were too busy with other problems. It is important, however, to discover as 
quickly as possible those classes or instructors having high turn-over or high 
drop -out rates. Sncourage faculty to be flexible and to adjust thiir programs 
to the interests of their immediate audience. (!lhis may well point up one of 
the great problems of using fairly COTiplete or sophisticated class outlines, etc.) 

Direct Hasponse : Seniors are, however, very adept at recognizing poor 
teaching or inadequate curriculum. If your contacts are well /aveloped you id.ll 
hear about these directly or from local leaders or Advisory Coirdttee members. 
Seniors are not hesitant to speak out and complain, if necessary. However, if 
they feel they're not being heard, they will siirply drop out and mora often than 
not never return. 

39niors also will become very attached *-.o some instxnictors. This can be 
good and bad good in the in£^tance of developing fast enrollman^.s for classes: 
and Pi good base upon which to build; bad if others are in disagreement or 
discour^n®^ ^^on ''butting in.'' However, a good instructor with a loyal following 
is great advertisement for the program. Use these as ex.mpler, especially for 
presn and media raprer>entntive::. 
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avaluation ?brmg ; An accaptabla practice also is an evaluation form filled 
out by each student for each class. T^xqsq should probably be locally developed 
but not be threateninc to the instructor while still allowing adaquata feedback! 
Ohe problem with such avaluation, however, is that you have missed the drop-out. 
If the drqp-outs can be idantifiad, rttanpt to get such avaluation fror.i them. 
This will be easier to do at senior centers and other congregating areas rather 
than at locations where the seniors come on an individual basis and only for that 
class. Another main problem with avaluation forms is the fact that seniors usually 
will not put derogatory information on the forms. For ^ program of evaluation to 
bo successful you must remain in contact with your clientele; you will got little 
valid informtion by romainint" within the "ivory tower." 



Financing the y -o^Tams 

Sanior citizen programs can be financed in one of two wayc. Thasa include 
a combination of state and local tax money in the form of average daily attendance 
(other ways may be used at different levels or different states) and by local 
community service typa taxes. The choice is, of course, up to the local institution. 

l\iition ; We h.ive rejected the alternative of tuition or even tuition plus 
some other source because tuiiion, for even a dollar or two, will discourage most 
of the seniors who need it most. Of course, tuition would probably not phase many 
middle- and upper-class panior- "out these have many altern:itive ways of receiving 
education and we strongly feel program irpact in this instance v:ould be minimal 
as far as solving total community needs. 

Continuing Siucation vs. Community Service : This project was based on develop- 
ing a program supported by Average Daily Attendance (ADA) as regular continuing 
education classar are supported. While community service (local) tax sources are 
acceptable, this kind of support would not seem to provide for expansion of programs 
as needed, nor for truly significant numbers of seniors to be involved, js stated 
elsewhere in this report, the Bakersfield College study has shown that senior pro- 
grams can rival total college programs as far as numbers enrolled. Community service 
programs, except in extremely rare instances, could siji^Jly not support such large 
participation. 

V;a do believ3, hov;aver, that a combination of adult ADA and comnjunity service 
funds would oe ideal. There are a number of instances in which community service 
support can add graatly to educational programs, particularly in respect* to 
recreational activities, certain types of field trips, various typac of needed 
equipment, ate, 

Senicrr alro rhould ba encouraged to attend regular community r.irvica events 
on and off ccirpur. They can often halp to fill empty housar,, cspacially if trans- 
portation is provided or wall coordin-ited and if charges ara made, thev ara waived 
for canior citizens, 

^rograr:; S'.ipport ; 'Ihis dsmonrtr^tion project attempted to detar-nina if 
edf.cational ijistitutionL- could ru-pport progrqms for sanior citisans without h.iv^n=' 
to expen'? significant amounts of monay taken from other programs or catacorief and 
which would b.-:r:cally ba .supported by Average Daily Attendance. Tt^Q anwe- is 
banicallj- porltive. Out figurac indicate that our one-year program could hav- 
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produced approximately $18,500 in adult ADA (®^95 par ADA), while wa spent 
$15,750 on instruction. Additional monies were spent, of course, for super- 
vision, clerical support, supplies, etc. A little over $1,000 was spent on 
bus transportation. '^9 ADA could be significantly increased for those seniors 
{^ending ten hours or mora par week in class. Ihesa figures include a nunibar 
of classes of initial, and in some cases, continuing low enrollment in order to 
adequately test out various ideas, cwcepts, and classes. A regular on-going 
prc^rajn should have a significantly better income proportion, 

Ih~9arvice Training 

While in the limited tima of this project we were not able to adequately 
evaluate tha affect of in-service training, it did become evident that any major 
continuing program will need soma type of effactivt' in-service training. 

Need to Bducata ; We fOund that few people really understand the problems 
and prospects of aging. Ke have constantly repeated in this report that a major 
reason for a senior citizen program is to change the image of aging as there are 
so many erroneous ideas and beliefs commonly accepted today. Therefore, the vast 
rajority of those involved in a program whether they be the instructor or the 
instructed, will need much education about aging. A good in-service program can 
also be of considerable value to the entire community, as one may be able to in- 
volve persons not directly involved in tha program, such as r-i'sas, govarnn^nt 
perswmel dealing with seniors, college faculty, etc. It should be possible, for 
example, to arrange for class attendance for nurses, nursing hoiu^^ and convalescent 
hospital administrators, etc. 

Outside Help ; We found that we had very few local resources upon which to 
draw for such in-service programs, but found experts from other areas of the rtata 
willing to help for little more than '■ransportation money. Vfa ran one excellent 
lecture series on the major aspects of gerontology. It was the first such lecture 
series in our community and while we did not have as large an audience av we 
wished, we believe it was important to those attending and also indicated our 
seriousness in approaching tha problem. The publicity from the lectures also was 
important to the total program. 



fecial Problems 

Special problems will arise and they will arise on a local basis, therefore 
it is difficult to make many specific stateironts. In general, there are several 
sources of problems which will probably have to be dealt with in one form or 
another. 

Threat to Other Groups ; ThQ first source will be from various ccHnmunity 
groups or agencies who might feel your entrance into tha field is a threat to 
their position, m most cases, recognition of such possible foars on your part 
and early coordination and perhaps some mutually agreed upon delineations will 
help to establish cordial relationships. One of tha major factors that becomes 
apparent in dealing with senior citizens is that thera is never enough halo and 
support to go around; therefore, it is a shame if one group or agency looks upon 
another ar n threat. There are simply too many needs to engage in fighting at 
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this level. It is important to coordiiste with all concerned groups so they 
truly understand what you are trying to do and don't got the information, greatly 
distorted, second or third hand, 

2h sone instances it may not be possible to placate a group or agency 
except by withdrawins completely from the field. Bi this kind of situation, it 
is necessary to assess the educaticmal institution's proper role, the best way 
to perform in that role with least antagonism from other groups, and then siji^jly 
go ahead and do your job. It is inpossible to pleaae everybody, and one cannot 
expect to. 

Khen opposition arises, it will be easier to weather and to evaluate if a 
nuriber of conxnunity agencies and others have been approached and are already 
supporting your program. We have stressed over and again in this report the 
importance of comnmnity contacts. Uiis is another example of their iirportance . 

Philosophical Opposition ; Another source of problems may be p-roups that 
are philosophically opposed to this use of taxpayers' money. There often is not 
much one can do with these groups except as individuals. An aging program can 
have many phases and emphasis besides general educatiaa. These can include 
programs for diabetics, heart patients, stroke victims, etc., and often you can 
reach individuals within opposition groups becau^ of their siqjport of these 
other areas. A program must be presented to the consminity in a philosophical 
as wall as a practical way, t&ny times it is possible to anticipate philosophical 
opposition and answer it before it gets off the ground. 

Ground Rules : A couple of ground rules: Don't reply emotionally to charges 
against the program j don't reply on a personal basis; don't answer petty charges; 
don't give credence to the opposition by replying directly to them wheenever it 
can be avoided; stay with the basic facts and the basic philosophical beliefs that 
allowed the program to begin, "nieso are so overwhelming that oppositiwi has 
little ground to stand on and will usually destroy itself by emotionalism! 

Ihternal Opposition : A third source of op: 5sitior. can occur within your 
own faculty and administration. Biis is usually isused by ignorance and should 
be eliminated through a normal informational apprc^ich. (position would nonnally 
center around such issues as priorities, the offerirp, of "non-collegicte" classes, 
use of "unquilified" faculty, etc. This can be more- of a problem in a university 
situation than at a community college and certainly should not be a factor in an 
adult school. A good approach nay be to organize a college-wide advisory committee 
to help with coordination, philosophical basics, etc. Such a committee could also 
help coordinate direct services and gerontology programs. 

&nior OpPQgition ; Another potential source could be the soj.ior citizen 
comunity itself and this can occur because so many feel it ir. -i vnr.t^ of time for 
an educational institution to try to serve chem "at their age." Thir kind of 
opposition will disappear as you present relevant programs and gradually change 
"the image of aging '* and as you prove that you are really serious about ^rving 
their needs and not just interested in their money or in state apportionment for 
attendance. 
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Basic Problams t We have talked so far about opposition types of problems. 
Others can also be factors and often tbey are related to the basic problems 
associated with the aging* such as transportation, facilities, etc«, and tt^se 
can be solved only by good planning but also almost exclusively on a local basis. 
Do not neglect seeking help from service clubs, other interested agencies, county 
boards and city councils » 

Itesourcas ; A final type of problem can be actoquate sources of inf crraation 
abCMt programs or particular course content, new information on the aging, etc. 
Start with the bibliography at the end of this Report if there is not sufficient 
infontBtion within the report itself. Develop contacts with other educational 
institutions involved in similar programs. We would be happy to supply any addi- 
tional informatioi we may have, and the U.S. C. Andrus Gerontology Canter is a 
good contact, as is the AAHP Institute of life time learning in Long Beach or 
Washington, D.C. Oo to appropriate and relevant conferences. A number of 
colleges and universities are beginning to offer good curriculum In gerwitology, 
and a nun^r have professional courses in serving the educational needs of the 
aging. Get other members of your institution involved, share the load and Inforraa 
tion gathering. Get others involved! 



Registration Information 

(This section applies specifically to California, but can be applicable 
elsewhere.) 

Program leaders often cojiiplain about the long registration forms required 
of all artttdents and the fact that these are very diff ietat for many seniors and 
have often a very negative Iji^act on enrollment. We h^ve conducted a rather 
exhaustive study of the amount of information needed for atittlt classes offered to 
senior citizens. Seniors enrolling in regular classes still need to fill out 
registration fcarms completely, but those in adult only classes do not. 

fpp&nAix x.I» is a copy of our Registration form. It is used for all students 
but senior citizens need fill in only the first 11 lines (bold type ). They do not 
need to fill in the Residence Card required of regular students. The first eleven 
questions on the Hegistration C.'tfd constitute all the information needed for state 
and federal reports. 
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Sa roroary 

!• lharo is significant philosojAical base for direct education programs 
for the agir". 

2. Population and other statistics of the aging point out the need for 
specific action in order to aUeviato a natiwaal problem (both currant 
and potential ) and make use of a vast national resource • 

3. Current research strongly indicates that older persons can learn and 
learn well. 

There are many areas of need among ^nior citizens that can be met by 
or through education. 

^. Thez^ are many problems among the aging which make any .I'om of social 
involvement difficult. 

6. Siucati(H) for the aging needs a different approach and a different philo- 
sophical goal than education for the young. 

7, Educational institutions nast adjust to the problems and limitations 
of the aging and not visa-versa if significant numbers of the aging 
are to be reached* 

8* The more a senior citizen needs the benefits of education, the more 
difficult ha is to reach becauaa of various limitations and problems 
associated with his circuiostances* 

9. It is critical to the success of any aging program to change the image 
of aging within the local community. 

10. Significant coirammication between the institution and the aging cranraanity 
must take place prior to and during the presantabion of educational 
programs. 

11, Seniors have wider interests than they are generally given credit for. 

12. Most senior citizens live on limited budgets and cannot afford tuition 
or other charges except on a very minimum basis, and in many cases any 
charges will eliminate senior participation. 

13, Good educatiwal programs can involve very large numbers of senior 
citizens. 

lU. Educational institutions must be prepared to do considerable soul- 
searching and philosophical planning before beginning a signi^cant 
senior program. 

1$, An educational program must be preceded by an adequate local assessnant 
of needs and development of information about tY» local senior population. 
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16* A local senior citizen advlsor7 cc^ndttea is a Tital part of any 
senior citizen program* 

17* Itosponsas of seniors to types of instructional programs wHl change 
as their self-image changes and as they become accustor-id to 
participation In classes. 

18. An educational program will lead inevitably to other types of insti* 
tutional involvement in the needs and concerns of ^nlor citizens. 

19. A good senior citizens program can be largely supported by AIU 
apportionment. 
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THE BAKER^ISLD COLLEDE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 



THE DQDNSTRAT3DN AREA 



Those interastad in duplicating any part of the Bakersfield Collage Daaon- 
stration Project will be Interested in a geographic, economic, demographic, and 
cultural profile of the coamnunity (sea 4)pendix I, "Project Proposal, p. 8 ff.), 
for these data will reveal patterns and situations found in many comraonitiaa, 
wbetl^ urban or rual. The Qreater Bakarsfield Area is particular]^ well aaited 
to demonstration projects of many types, but especially to those having to do with 
direct educational services for the aging, since it Is a relatively isolated 
cwnaamity and one in which there has been no precedent for such a program. 
As a result, the in?>act of this prc^ara was relatively single to measure, lb 
addition, there are represented within the cosBmrnity all types of population 
groi;^s: rural, urban, semi -urban; poverty, middle-, high-incoiiM groups; 
minority representation typical of California. 

All aducaticmal levels are repre^nted; however, thara is a preponderance 
of aged having loss than i high school education — a fact which reflects 
the aajop industries in and arormd Bakersfield — agriculture and oil — both 
of which at this tima guarantee extremes of social stratification. These caltural 
factors offer a valued research milieu for the negative image of aging and tba 
psychological distance and conservatism where educatiwj is concerned, offer an 
optimum challenge to the program developer who must motivate and re-educate. 

The community image of Bakarsfield College should be mantiooed, too, for 
being the only institution of higher education from 1973 until the $0's, it has 
assumed a position of pride, dignity, and leadership within the community. Fbr 
this reason, any prc^ram it has undertalcan has not bean taken lightly by ai^y age 
groiq>. 



Geographic Da script ion 

The service area /f Bakersfield Collage is approximately 90 x 70 miles, 
and includes seven small towns and the major city,, Bakarsfield. Bia area includes 
mountains, desert, and a large agricultural valley where crops of cctt<ai, citrus, 
grain, hay, grapes, and vegetables thrive among oil walls, temperature extremes 
and distance are two constants which In concert isolate our aged, who have 
resigned themselves to local television and newspapers. The problems of transpor- 
tation and communication are crucial, as they are in most rural-urban areas; 
but where the aging are concerned, they are overwhalming. 



Beonomic Description 

Greater E^karsfield has not in modern history been counted among poor 
communities, for the agriculture and oil industries have provided handsoma tax 
bases. Unfortunately, both of these industries Ijiply a rather marked and rigid 
economic and social stratification. There are no ghetto areas con^jarable to 
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those of a large city, but there are definite lines of daiaarcation for the aged. 
— especially the minority aged — are further isolated ty their aeager incomes. 
The overall poverty level includes lk>Q% of all persona 6$ years or older, but 
there are large groups of aged poor — approxiBjately $,600 (lO.BjS) of whtan nearly 
kSO (6,2JS) are Black and 600 {h.0%) fbxican-American. ^he most shocking poverty 
figures, however, are those aged indicated in the 1970 census as "unrelated 
individuals"! 0,h2h) comprises all races; 37. (261) of the total Blacks 

in this category, and 26.3$! (226) Mexican-Americans are aged, ^fte minorities 
also do not live as long (the two ma;5or minorities should reflect one-third of the 
Greater Baker afield population) as the aged Anglo-A]&erican* 



Demographic Description 

The service area (bounded by Prazier Park on the south, Delano on the north, 
Ihter state $ on the west, and Mo;Jave co the east) has a poimlation of 330,CXX), 
a great part of which (1UO,000) is concentrated in the Qreater Bakersfield area 
and the city of Bakersfield (80,000), The ethnic representation is typical of 
California dauKsgraphyj f or 10^ of this population is Black, 20^ Moxican-Amarican; 
in additi<»i there is a small percentage of "Other" (FUlpine, Arabian, Armenian, 
CDriental, Basque, and Qroek). The 60-yaars-plus group colI^>risas 3^,206 (10,6jg). 
Of these, 5.8^ (2,050) are Black, 8,9^ (3,U37) Mexican-American. The total percen- 
tage of aged is within the national average, for de^ite tte apparent negative 
clijaatic conditions, the native aged tend to claim their retirement options in 
the conmiunity rather than to sQ^k more beneficent (bat more expensive) suxroundings. 

There are well defined areas inhabited by the aging: the poorer and minority 
sections of Bakersfield and its suxrrounding cities, as well as one middle to upjwr- 
middle class retirement community, 3h addition, there are several lew-rent housing 
areas, two retirement high-rises, and ten convalescent hranes. 

The aged minorities, too, find the idea of lifelong learning quite foreign, 
for their yxjuth has been dedicated to field labor or other tasks which required 
ittiuimal schooling, r^eligion fc* these grcjtps is perhaps an e'^'^ "trongar inf\\:»nce 
than among the Whites, at least in the sense of social identification. They ftirther- 
more guard the cultural insulation which they are provided through their churches 
and retirement clubs, and are more likely than the aged White, to rather persis- 
tently defend their exclusiveness. 
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THE HISTORT OF THE PRQQRAM 



Iba history of tha B.C. program began with Dr. Cbarlas Carlson's disser- 
tation, "California Community Collages and tha B4«catien of tte Aged" (USC, 1972). 
Uhder his direction, tha program began with tha formation of a collage Senior 
Citizens Advisory Committee comifurising several laadars among ratiremant communities 
and organizations. Sinca there was no local governmental entity on aging at tha 
time (1971-72), this group, untfer College auspices, provided the necessary 
leadership in writing tha project proposal. Tha California Commission on Aging 
subsequentJy awarded a Title m Older Awricans Act one-year grant of $1*2,000 
for a denwnstration program of direct educational services for the aging (60 years 
and over). Bie products of this demonstration study were to be guidelines for 
program planning, ejcecution, and evaluatim. 

The program was initiated August 1, 1973 under the direction of Dr. Carlson, 
and with the efforts of a full-tima coordinator, Miriam Paine. The ultimate aim 
was that of involving 500 to 800 persons 60 years or above in a continuing educatiai 
program. Dr. Carlson's dissertation substantiated the basic idea of outreach classes 
which were to be conducted during the day and in a non-thi«ataning manner (without 
gradej, examinations, or strict attendance rules), but sinca nothing of this kind 
had been done in the coammsnity, it remained to be discovered how best to reach or 
motivate the community's aged, or what curriculum to deliver to them. 

Another of the major purposes of tha project was to determine whether or not 
such a program might be self-sti^jporting through aj^ortionmant. It was for this 
reason that it was conducted within the Continaing Biucaticai Divisiai rather than 
tiirough Cmnminity Services. 

Phase I -- Program Strategy ; It was first determined that a needs -interest 
survey should be conducted among target areas of seniors. It was also decided 
that, concurrent with the survey, <iie initial attenpts to publiciaa the program 
should be made among college staff, clergy, senior citizen groups, service organiza- 
tions, volunteer and social service agencies, and the consminity at large. Tha 
jteicarsxiej-d Cojuiege benior uitxaen Advisory Committee helped to malra the initial 
plans along with the collage staff. 

It was also decided that a high caliber gerontology lecture series should be 
conducted and to thus provide an efficient ma;ms of informing various constituencies 
— the aged, hospital administrators and staff, college personnel, and the 
ccmimunity as a whole — about the field of aging. 

These efforts, along with interviewing potential teaching staff ware to 
comprise Phase I of the program. 

PHASE I — N£a)S-IMTER3ST SDHVET 

(Sea Appendix VI for Survey instruiwnt) 

A needs -interest survey on a significant scale must, wa found, be conduc'iad 
by persais having soma expertise in interviewing, and considerable interest in 
the aged — a segment which must establish confidence and which must be allowad 
to express themselves. In addition, they may find the idea of taking classes 
quite strange, uninteresting, iinpossible, or even foolish j thus it is in^jortant 
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that tha interviewar be capable of explaining the program, and of motivating 
an Intarviawaa. Vfe cannot overstx^ss the in?>ortance of careful screening, for 
the surveyor represents the program and the institution, but even more important, 
he can motivate by x'^'rsonalizing the program. Ih addition, ha can share with 
tie program davalopere those insights derived only from personal encounter. 

ThatJfanty paid B.C. surveyors ware given an initial interview and ware 
subsequently brought together for further explanation of the program and the 
survey, for practice in interviewing, and for asslgnmant of area. Several of 
the surveyors were inambars of the Adviscary Committee or other senior adults; 
others ware middle aged and/or college agej two wa« Maxican Qji -lingual), and 
three were Black. 

The goal of each surveyor in tha B.C. program was to reach wia hundred agad 
parsons within forty hours over a two-week period. Olha result was $3$ interviews 
which clearly established an interest in an outreach prt^am of education: 198 
(37%) indicated an interest in such a program, but were found to be without 
private cars, 1$% afoot, and 29 % dependent on buses or taxis. Mamings or early 
afternoons ware preferred claso times; clearly, there was no interest In credit 
courses. 

Those who were uninterested in such a program were inhibited by infirmity, 
family responsibilities, language barrier, or lack of transportation. Some were 
frankly not interested in "college" courts, and still others found themselves 
too involved with travel and tha freedoms of retirement. A few thought it a waste 
of taxpayers' money to educate the aged — a response that was found among the 
middle- high -income group. 

The educational level of these interviewees trm target areas of minority 
and white, poverty, middle and high-inccma agad is generally low, for 23$ have 
conQ>l0ted less than the sixth grade, less than tl^ ninth; 16^ have conpletad 
high school, and still another 16$ have attended college. The remaining 22$ 
have .Tora than a ninth grade education, but have not completed high school. 

A- ff*.* prising number of tha interviewees (^1$) were aware that the college 
was concerned and involved with tha aged — a figure explained by a 60% exposure 
to tha local newspaper, and 79$ to radio or television. 

With such diversity of economic and cultural backgrounds, it would be 
expected that curriculum options would vary. Among the minorities and low-income 
\\hites, there is a high incidence of illness, and there are also problems of 
language and/or literacy. Their indicated interests, therefore, lie in health and 
nutrition, language skills, and ways to make money. Ih addition, thay indicate 
interest in arts and crafts, music (especially chorus), world affairs*, and 
training for volunteer assignments. The moderate to hi^-income group, who are 
more mobile and who have fewer health problems, are interested in world affaire*, 
travel, arts and crafts, music, drama, and literature. 
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PHASE IX — DE7SL0PMENT OF THS CLHUTBLS 

Tb3 Ba^rsfiald Collage program of dlrset educational services for the aged 
is e(»is(mant with both the open door policy of California Conaunity CdLlegas and 
with the philosopliy of this specific college, for within it are eabracsd those 
aijns Hhich acc^oodate the iusoediate and changing needs of a coiniainity coxp:dsing 
all ages. This philosophy reads as follows: 

The community college is a uniquely American institution 
which has developed to meet the needs of a rapidly growing, 
technically-oriented, urban society. Ifea increasing 
popularity of the two-year collage laay be attributed in 
large part to its recognition that the coanaanity has 
constantly changing educational needs and that these needs 
are intellectual, technical, social, and recreational in 
nature . 

Bakersfield CJollege recognizes its responsibility to meet 
these needs as they occtur and to anticipate them whan 
possible. The college strives to provide tba instructicm, 
the facilities, and the extra-curricular experiences which 
pranote understanding of man and the enjojrraant and aK>recia- 
tion of his environment. 

It is ia?>ortant to know tha parameters of a particular institutiwi's connnit- 
ment, wa find, for whare tha aged are concerned, there are necessitated i»w 
eHphasos, aH>roaches, as wall as new constituencies which, if they are realized, 
bend the thinking at every level of both tha community at large and tha college 
conmninity. That this is so was evident before the program actually began, for 
even tha supporters of it disclosed an approving but quite limited vision cf its 
extent and purposes. Biis was a reflection, of course, of tha traditional way 
of thinking with respect to tha purposes and clientele of education (careers for 
youth) as wan as to its usual ci^siand and delivery modes. 

Some non-supporters offered bitter and vociferous ob;)ecti«is to the program, 
;or in their thinking, wa were totally unjustified in »\*asting" tax nwnies on the 
ag^ng. This ob^ction was voiced from several sources, including soma of the 
aging themselves, from both surveyad and nwj-surveysd groups. 

Vttiat was obvious to us, of course, was that a great amount of educating 
must be accoinplishad among all age groups with respect to tha aging process, our 
changing demography, the need for quality, etc., and that this broad program 
must be concurrent with tha one designed specifically for tha aged. 

It was also evident that there were many unmet needs among our aging, which, 
if they ware not to be relieved, would curtail our effactivanass in a program of 
educational services. ISranrportation was the most crucial area of need, but 
(as was also ravaaled on tha survey) also the en";ire array of direct services 
(meals, housing, job placement, legal and infomiat ion -referral services, health 
services, etc.) were found to be lacking. In addition to these lacunae, there 
was no single political voice to represent the aged, and much dissention among 
both retired groups and tha community agencies who ware in some ineasuro involved in 
direct services othar than education. 



^Bakersfield Colloga Cataloc;u3 1973-7U, p. 6. 
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rt was quite clear to the B.C. program devalopers and to their advisory 
conunlf-aa that the college philosophy would be tested, and that the collage role 
iBUBt b » enlarged and distributed among several foci, especially in the areas of 
conmmnity education and leadership in coratiunity planning with respect to aging 
and the aged. How to accoripllph these aims most effectively with limited resources 
and various resis>tancBs was of ma^Jor concern in the initial planning of Phase II, 

Developnont of the General Coirmiunlty Clientele 

Strategy: It was agreed among the Senior Advisory Coiranittee and the College program 
adTiinistrators that, total comnainlty involvement being our goal, our ijnmodiate 
aires were two-fold; (1) To annuma a position of leadership within the conBuimity 
for the formtion of a County Comission on Aging, and for the galvanization, 
planning, and/or coordination cf other direct services where our resources would 
perjnlt. It was agreed farther that, although college personnel would assume 
leadership in these areas, the Advisory Committee members would assist wherever 
their time and talents would allow them to: establishing contacts, making appear- 
ances, providing ideas and valued advice, (2) To inform and educate, as mch as 
possible, the entire community with respect to aging, the aging in the imwediate 
community, and the B.C. program of direct educational services for the aging. 
It was also agreed that all fornu? of communication would be utilized for a public 
relations program whicii would aid all segments of the community. 

Community Leadership t Iho formation of a county commission on aging appeared 
to be ^he Itom of highest priority, for until such an entity existed, aged perscais 
could have no unified voico in making their needs known, nor in having them mat. 
The result of college leadership in this endeavor was that of gaining a position 
of confidence in the broad field of aging and in our own particular program. 

The Prc^rara Diroctor, Dr. Charles Carlson, established the commission 
guidelines which were the outgrowth of numerous planning sessions with senior 
organizations and communities, social service agencies, and the college advisory 
coinaittee nemberc. The irony of this endeavor was that it helped to overcome 
emulation among senior groups, for they shared in this muutal concern. This 
sharing, as a matter of fact, beciima stronger through the resistance offered by 
one dissenting group, and the dilatory procedures of local government. 

Tho ^^nmisJ^ion is now a reality, and the College maintains an ex-officio 
position allows us a continued opportunity to guide the destinies of oar 

aging in a fair and efficient manner, 3h retrospect, we would not proceed 
differently, for we have helped bring into being a najch needed government entity 
without which there is no adequate planning, coordination, or finding. This 
prov-5d to be an excellent moans of involving and unifying seniors, and for generally 
raising the community awarenoss about a coraraon concern. 

The College has also taken the responsibility for contactihr, businesses 
and agencies for an exchange of information. Again, as a result of our interest, 
w9 have been called upon for specific programs or for assistance in planning. 
Such has be<?n the ca.oe with our local city transit personnel, convalescent 
hospital administrators, volunt«or agencies, the Health Manpower Consortiiim, HUD, 
etc. We have provan beyond doubt that the resources of the college are needed 
and appreciated by the coiraironity in its efforts to initiate, improve, and 
augment services for tha arjiji^. The College is pIso in a valuable position to 
make rect-minendatlon?; to gov'?rnm3r.t bodios because it is unbiassed. 
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Coimminity Education ; Having agread with the Senior Advisory Committea that 
all levels of the community naedad to ba infomad about the field of aging as 
wall as about our own direct services program via a lai^o -scale public relations 
effort, we proceeded to contact those resources which ware of the most obvious 
value: newspapers, radio and television, clergy arwi lay groups, senior grcfups, 
service clubs, political leaders, social welfare, volunteer, mental health, health 
services agencies^ and educators in the adult school, the State College, and 
Bakersfiald College. Our plan was to saturatp the entire comrainity with informa- 
tion about our program, but to show it in itf> national context. At the same time 
wo planned a gerontology lecture series which would provide a high level overview of 
toe issues, and which would provide an in-service training opportunity for outreach 
instructors and convalescent hospital personnel. All of these efforts, it should 
be reinambered, were for the pxirpose of davolopirtg our grant program of direct 
educational services. 

Vfe were pleased to find that there was much initial interest in the prc^am 
and much cooperation. The madia cooperated with us, and in addition, we found 
that many of the retirement, church, social services, and service club groups were 
eager to help us provide programs. Tti the entire community, there was only one 
note of non -cooperation, and that from a group vixich, unfortunately, evidently felt 
threatened by ths College. We telephemed or wrote to^ncteds of leaders in the area, 
and many responded with interest and with willingness to cooperate in spirit, 
if not in resources. 

TSie co"™inity*s awareness incraasad rapidly, and the program snowballed 
frcan the beginning. What had begun as a small but enex^tic offensive, rapidly 
became a defensive on our part since our staff vas limited to a director, a 
coordinator, and a part-time student clerk. Fbrtunately, a retired sc!»ool adminis- 
trator materialized and began to assume soae of the contact and coordinatloo 
efforts, fop we were frankj-y inundated with requests for information and possibili- 
ties for program development. TO have shown our hand but not to have lived up to 
our commitment would have been disastrous. Ths problem was that of simultaneously 
providing public information, deveiloping the aged clientele, and delivering our 
direct services program. 

lha gerontology lecture series provided an ideal bridge, for although it 
was not to be conducted until the beginning of the second semester, it gave us 

opportunity to build a definite part of the program, and thus to offer something 
concrete from the vary beginning. This series proved to be a high mark of the 
year, for not only was it of extremely high caliber, but it reached all levels: 
the aged, educators, hospital personnel, and tha corominity in general, OSie 
attendance was not impressive — likely because it was conducted on campus — but 
it made a tremendous iirpact, for the speakers were liberal in their sharing of 
content and humanity. 

Our strategy for Informing the general public was extramaly offectiva, 
considering wa had little ballast frcsn other education segments. And we established 
a reputation for concern and leader. '?hip within tha community. Most iirportant of 
all, we believe that we have begun to reverse the image of the aged in tha 
community, one of tha most detrimental aspects of which is the belief that they 
have little to offer* that thay cannot learn, etc. And perhaps wa have ganera'-ad 
some thirJring about luarninn as a lifelong process which, in addition to its 
occupational purposes, mediates quality of life and, where the aged are concerned, 
perhaps 15Xe itself. 
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P&velqpapnt of the Aged Clientele 

Strate^ I ; It was laipossibla to separate our programs of public information 
and dirocT educational services even from the beginning, for wa were frequently 
vis-a-vis senior groups who were either z^ady to start an outreach program, or 
who, having been contacted, we felt should at least c<»!sidar program opticsis. 
This meant overlapping with the next phase — program development — and all 
of its ramifications: locating instructors and facilities, and developing courses. 

The initial strategy for developing the aged clientele was that of contacting 
the various retired groups and convalescent hospital activity directors and/or 
administrators, Bia Senior Advisory Committee was extreiwly helpful with respect 
to the first category, for ti»y themselves repraranted many retii^d groiqps, and 
could provide references, and in some instances, schedule the contact. 

Claiming Program (^tions t Cur aged clientele fell into many categories with 
respect to involvement in a direct educational mrvioes prc^am, because they 
differ extensively as to interest, motivation, and identification with such a 
progra"?, found that merely telling the various groups about the program was 
not enough, for personalized as this method was, there raraait»d a deep and silent 
chasm between the presentation and subsequent participation. Ther© were exceptions, 
of ooores: the convalescent hospitals were only too eager to p irticipate, as were 
some of the senior groups. Rit all too often nothing happened, even with college 
follow-up. We may conjecture that the imago problem is the basis, as well as the 
misconstrue tim of what educatim is or should be. Assuming the^ were the causes, 
we changed our strategy with respect to the direct services program. 

Strategy II ;- Claiming Program Options : As professional educators, we felt justified 
in a new tack on the basis of an elementary assunption: if the worth of IVxlfUlmsnt 
is proven, demonstrated, obvious, those who are capable will want it, for the aged 
prefer meaning, direction, and commitment to inertia or token involvement, Ihe 
strategy in this pha^e wa? aggressive, personal, concrete; it tordered on opulence 
in the matter of curriculum possibilities. It was the result of refining our 
understanding of the clientele — the image of themselves, their needs, fears, 
limitations, potentials. We determined that every group manifested differences 
— both broad and subtle — and that they sust be approached with greath warmth, 
enthusiasm, hope, frankness. Soma were suspicious and doubting — both of them- 
selves and of the College. Others were too willing to Tploase," and thus to claim 
options, not knowing exactly why. Most were unable to identify with the abstrac- 
tions of '^r(^ara " or "coutot , " 

Our new approach was that of establishing rapport with a leader within a 
neighborhood or group. Tt^sQ leaders have proven to bo diverse, for they may be 
natural leaders, group officers, clergy, or agency supervisors, l^ay raurt. In 
any case, have the confidence of the aged ard definite commitment to the program, 
!Ihey will be the ones to claim the opti<m and to build the support; for they are 
in positions of confidence. The College can help them by giving demonotration 
programs which clearly point up the content and the possibilities of a particular 
course option. We found that by offering slide programs of presently involveu 
groups, and by even introducing a potential instructor and allowing him to par- 
ticipate in the presentation, lack of confidence, misunderstanding, and non- 
interest were many times overcome. 



Without this kind of peer or official leadarshlp and concrete demonstra- 
tion, we are paralysed, and are doomed to deliver a prograw In a most inefficient 
and dispiriting manner. That this approach is successful can be seen in the 
total nunber of involved persons at the end of the first semester t va had antici- 
pated 500 to 800 persons for the year; approxiraately 700 were already participating. 

Vie have also learned to be patient and to allow tins for interest in a 
particular curriculum to develop. The important thing Is to start with an 
interested nucleus, whose enthusiasm will spread to involve others among peers 
if the college keeps open the channels of cosmaanicati<Mi, and eonfim^ its interest 
in those already involved; and until the self-image of the aging is ijiproved, it 
is axiomatic to say that a successful aginc program Is highly personalized. 
Oar aged share many things with resp>ect to self-image, but we must remmber that 
there are great differences in bacl^round, and that they have had the tims to 
accunmlate and to reinforce a particular value system and persomlity. It is, 
therefore, useless to approach our aging as sinply «'aging" who are defined by 
their commonalities of retirement or threatened image, for aU of these shared 
features mean different things to different individuals and groups. To one 
person, for instance, retirensnt means boredom; to another, a chance to investigate 
and develop, and to still another, a matter of ecmiomle or psychological despera- 
tion. It is up to the program developer, then, to know his constituency — if not 
personally, at least via a leader. 

Racmitment of Faculty and Suppwrtive Personnel i Unlike traditional educatiaial 
programs, a program designed l^ecificall^y for the aging canes into being and 
develops — at least at this time — out of the needs and particular commitment 
of particular people at any particular time that is to say, there is no pre- 
designated curriculum, and there are behavioral (see sanple "Courea Inscription," 
Appendix III)r£ther than degree or program coii^letlon goals (with the exception, 
of coarse, of second career programs). Bscause the goals are behavioral, it is 
ii!;>erfttive that all perswmel in a program — instructors, outreach workers, and 
clerical staff — know the objectives. 

Staff members must understand the environment of their assignments, the problems 
of aging, but at the sama time they must be strong believers in the validity and 
direction of their work. It is not the responsibility or the role of the ccanraunity 
college to provide leisure programs which lull people into deeper passivity. 
On the conti'ary, it is the role of the college and the responsibility of the 
individual instructor to involve their "students," to lead them out of passivity. 
The programs in convalescent hospitals are no exception. It is iJi5>ortant, then, 
to carefully screen instructors, and to plan hospital programs with them and 
appropriate hospital personnel, 

V?a have been extremely fortunate to date in our recruitment of faculty, 
for many retired teachers, or teachers who prefer a part-time position, have 
been availabla In addition, there are in the community many professional and 
vocational persons who are eager to become certified and to participate in the 
program. One of the vejry real problems appro^hlng us is that of e^diausting 
our supply of resources since vs are limited to a six -hour instruction week per 
instructor, T^ara is no apparant answer to the problem, for we cannot afford 
regular staff (nor do many of them have the tina), and wa have no inclination to 
lower our standards. One of the positive things that has emerged is that the 
aged student will not tolerate inadequate instruction. 
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For this reason, it is wise to allcjw tl» seniors thamsolvos to partldLpata 
in the eielectlon of instructors, Thay are extramaly astuta in their discamnjant 
of talent, sensitivity, and ability to relate j thay are also extremely fair despite 
their frequent conservatism some of our favored instructors have been considered 
"shocking." The aged particip .its in a program because they want to; it is ijrportant 
to find instructors who share the excitan»nt of learning, and who can handle grcwps 
who may comprise disparate backgrounds, abilities, and physical conditions. 

Connnunity Involvament 

Anyone who has been involved in providing direct educational services to 
the aging know£5 that educntion for the aged, although it may be isolated as a 
slns'le need, cannot be treated as such, for education cannot becoma a high- 
priority need until basic needs and services — transportation, housing, meals, 
health, etc. are mat. For this reascm and many mora, than, it is impossible 
to ignow the connunity, for it is the source of all the support systems which will 
to a great extent determine the quality of life and options of its aged. Ih the 
Bakersfield coaiammity there was no broad-based support system, no political concern 
whan the Collage began the project in the Fall of 1973. Vte started, in addition, 
with non-cooperation fror. the personnel administering and supporting the Title VII 
nutrition prograir. — a state of affairs which grew worse when college personnel 
helped form a County Commission on Aging. Bacause of these disadvantages, we are 
in an excellent position to weigh the inportance of community support systems and 
supportive leadership. 

Whether the college limits its focus to direct educational services to the 
aging, broadens its scope to include indirect educational services —training of 
professionals and paraprofossionalc --or ssumes th<* role of commonity galvanizer, 
coordinator, planner, or consultant, our rationale, where the aged are concerned, 
is re-entry. Delivery of education to the aging is one of the best ways to accoirplish 
this, but before it can be optimally effective, many other services must accomodate 
many other needs, and it is the community which will meet them. 

In actual practice, thin philosophy necessitates our aduciting the entire 
corsnunity to need our program, which to many is a commendable social gesture, 
but one which chould have stir let limits. But it also necessitated our involve- 
ment with governmental entities, religious groups, social servicer agencies, 
health servir.e providers, presinire groups, etc., for unless there is a broad- 
base of comrronliy services, education for tte aging will be limited to a rulative 
few. 

Roalizinf: that our prof^ram could not succeed in any significant way without 
the concern and involveitkjnt of the community, we proceeded to build in two direc- 
tions: the direct education services for the aging, and the rrupport rystem among 
the other entitigp, Ihe aged who have become involved have donu r?o to a great 
extent as a result of our madia cooperatico: they have begun to thinK of them- 
selves in a different light, because they have learned about the program in general 
and about the involvanwnt of "hundreds of their pears the idea of taking a 
class or two is beconing an accepted thing, not something bizarre. 

In addition to the pupport of tUe madia, the clergy have been extremely help- 
ful in brinring together planning or orientation groups who, although they may not 
immadiitoly opt for th'^ pro^rram, at least become aware of it and accept it as a 
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regular part of the college function, The clergy are invaluable conmmity 
contacts, for not only do they directly reach »any of our aging, but thay are 
in a position of trusted leadership, and thus are among the most ii^ortant 
galvanisers. Ih addition, most of them are willing and even eager to share 
their facilities foer outreach purposes and for little or no cost* 

Svery member of the corannmity is a potential outreach worker if you 
educate and motivate hin. And since an aging progran is always an sxtremaly 
psrsonalized one, it is ijnportant that we have a network of outreach c(»itacts. 
At this tlraa, we are very dependent on the cooperation of all who are in a 
leadership capacity — natural or appointed — especially those who work with 
or live among the aging. 

Without the full support of the COTmmnity, a program for the aging could 
at best be only a gesture. With coiBraunitgr Mpport, the program flourishes, and 
the college gains in its position of respect. 

DEffSLOPMSMT OF CLianig.S > CONCLUSICN 

The actual developraant and delivery of a program for direct educational 
services to the agii% may be accon9>anied by a aixture of exaltation and f^stra* 
tion for the program developer: he oust break through the barriers of a most 
defeating mind-set — time and tax dollars should not be spent, at least to any 
graat extent, on educating the aged. Ihe rationale for this, of course, is 
founded on the belief that the aged cannot learn, or that they have too few years 
to '^ay us back." No grot^ has B»re thoroughly absorbed this belief than the 
aging themselves. If this thinking is to be reversed, all age groups must be 
involved in a rec<»xsid3ration of the purposes and potentials of education, and in 
a redefinition of •^^'actical, " •"humane," "tte aged." 

To actually succeed in an educational program for the aging, then, no age 
group can be left out of a re>«dacation process. The sh<»rtest roate to a reversal 
of our present thinking is to infom the public about the potentials in a change. 
Itiere is no means of ccatmiunicaticm which should be ignored, and no break in the 
communication. 

Even with an effective public infomaticm program, however, ttea aged, unless 
they are among the few who are already involved, do not easily identify with a 
loarning situation — they are, after all, "too old to Isarn. " Dia disbelief that 
a program might bo desigr^ expressly for their purposes, or that they can learn 
and should c(»tinue to learn, is among the gravest of problems. As a. result, 
they are frequently ccmsurasd with inertia which nay ta}» many forms ra.'^ing from 
total passivity and disengagement to frenetic ovsrinvolveroont. Fbrtunatoly, 
there is frequently a peer, a friend, or a counselor who finds the idea of 
involvement and grc^th appealing. V^en this is the case, there is much hopo. 

Wa have learned through trial and error that, without the help of those 
more liberated persons who maintain a position of confidence and leadership 
among our aged, there is little hope of building a far-reaching or significant 
aging program. An educator may explain and appeal as he will, but unless he 
reaches one of these persons, there is little chance that his program will be 
opted for. These are the people who will be listened to, who will motivate and 
help plan. Ihey may be either catalysts or galvanizers, depending on their 
relationship; they are the real bridges between the institution and the 
individual. IS^at this leadership is crucially t^cessary has been borne out 
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during our antira program, for wha raver it did not exist — as it did not among 
our Title VTI recipients or in the unorganized part of the coranamity — no 
educational program was ever delivered, 

Jh mx)j instances, laeiabers of the Advisory Consoittae have served in this 
capacity; in others, agency personnel; in still others, parsers who ajooig their 
pears assuma a leadership role, Ckie type does not ^am to be preferred above 
another; on the contrary, tha c(»tstants are respect and ability to lead. 

Ma have also found that there is no shortage of clientele; rather, there 
is a dearth of perscKinel to cultivate them. Our aged require a particular type 
of e:tposure if they are to restructure their thinking, or if they are to over- 
cons their fears of re-^ntry. Ihoy need and must have personal attention and 
coRorete dsinonostration . VAiat they may be exposed to via the madia rttay start 
them thinking, but claimed options are usually the outcome of a personalized 
encounter, ^is is true for all types of aged persons. The barriers and 
differences of language, education, income, religion^ and race disappear with 
responsible leadership :*nd honest coimnitmant. Xhe Bakarsfield Callage project , 
above all else, has demonstrated some of the ccmstants we've always known but mast 
constantlj' re-laamt people at any age need love, trust; tney xmst have soraathlng 
to look forward to, something to receive, and scathing to ^ive. Our aged are no 
exception. 

It is hi^ly recommendad, than^ that persons who ara hired f<^ working in 
the development of a program be carefully screened for intelligence, sensitivity, 
and a sophisticated ability to feel what another human being feels. At the sama 
time, they anist be capable of Judicious advice ^ere it is t»eded. Tl^y mast 
also be capable of relating to the concrete <9:^riences — the practicalities of 
life* Ihey must be fl'ee of educatione^ and speak the language of n^rtals. 

Maturing of Clientele Vhen we ^eak of dovolopaant of clientele, we ftroquently 
think of the initial contact and motivation stages. There Is also another sense 
of the term: the growth in awareness of the clientele. This aspect has been one 
of the roost exciting in the B.C. program, for in a year's time we have seen several 
changes in our curriculum — its content and its programming. Our Fall 1973 
curriculum was almost devoid of "cerebral" courses, Th»re were among the 17 
classes, two current events discussion f^cnxps, and a lata->starting and only 
fairly attended Psychology of Aging class. 2ie remaining classes ware predomi- 
nantly oil painting (U), but included chorus (2 )j ladies' exercises (1), and the 
conv&lescent hospital prc^am (7). Host of these clasps came into being by 
deliberate program development rather than by request, Fall 1971* finds us with a 
predominance of requested classes, many of which are block prc^ams Jointly planned 
by the constituency and collage personnel. Ita addition, there is a marked trend 
toward a blance among the cerebral, the kinetic, and the aesthetic, Vfe are now 
building a program which offers book reviews, poetry, nutrition, current events, 
psychology, and personal encounter, in addition to more diversified and sophis- 
ticated types of music and art, crafts, and calisthenics, !Ihis has come about 
because our clientele has 'tnatured"; the role of the collaga has been that of 
helping to plan, making; known, and offering the options. 

The convalescent hospital constituency has matured as well. Initially the 
patients wanted to be entertained. Ihey are now demanding and respmding to 
activities which require their active participation: discussion, singing, axercisas. 
This can to a great extent be accounted for by their ctmfidence in and the direction 
of our instructors, who have reminad in the program for the entire year. 
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PROGRAM DEVEiOPIiENT 

The developaoit of instructional progrems oaong the aged is a less foxnal 
hut in many ways more difficult process than it traditional curriculua. for 
generally the aged* unlike youth, are not interested in long*range goals or a 
too draanding curriculum. There are excepticms* of courset but these (Nerva- 
tions 6|^ly generally) and peritaps, if lifelong leatning becoaes the nons in 
our culture* this will change. 

At the present time» an instructional program may develop in a number of 
«ays» depmding on the degree of motivation* the backgroundf the needs and 
interests of a particular clite««tele« Occasionally a group knows what they want 
and may even organize their own program. Frequently* however* ttioy do not know* 
and are even overwhelnmi with the idea of comparative freedom of choice. When 
there are no specific options claimed by a group* it is 19 to the program developer 
to give direction in making a choice. Zf the programmer can but succeed in finding 
a starting place in curriculum* and an appropriate mode* new curricula with more 
depth and scope will follow. This kind of development presumes patimce and 
insight on the part of the prograotmer* for he must allow the aged both time and 
space for self -discovery* for growth in confidence and awareness. 

It goes without sayirg that faculty and administration in this type of 
program must understuKt that we are aiming at a clioitele which suffers threat 
to many of the basic ingredients of iniman dignity* They are* therefore* seeking 
defenses or are attempting to salvage those areas of defense. The curriculum in 
its initial and many stibsequent stagea must provide content* but equally as impor- 
tant* it must mediate belsveen other kinds of needs and their fulfillment - e. g* 
oil painting may be exciting to a "student" for its content* but it may be more 
important to him as means of socialization or self-confid«)ce* than it is for 
its content per se. 

This is not to say that the aged are not serious about their classes- 
only that they are not serious in quite the tame way as is the younger student. 
We who are involved in lifelong learning programs must remember that we are in 
the midst of social change* and that we* our clientele* and our programs are 
but in the infancy of this change. 

The vsxlous groups in the B.C. program all substantiate the validity of 
involvaaient and growth through lifelong leazning. The middle-to-high income 
se^wnt* after a year's involvement* want to participate in choosing staff and 
in building their program. The large minority group is content with our choice 
of staff and are voraciously opting for new types of curriculum. All groups are 
becoming more investigative and more demanding. They are going through their 
Romance ««iith learning ... we have faith that they will grow into the stage of 
Technique* and finally that of a dignified re-entr/. That they will do this looks 
hopeful. 

Our advice is to start with curriculum— whatever it is— which TOtivates 
and which answers as many needs as possible. Once the process of involvanent 
with leazning is started* it will continue if the educational institution can 
meet the demands^ if it gives sound direction* and if 't knows its constitoencies. 
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DevsloDfflgnt of Specific Programs 

Tha year-long program at Sikerafield Collage &s stil In ita Infancy in 
tazna of eurrieulus diveralty or developaantf hoivever^ it 'locta (saa App«ndix 
V) growth in both the nunbar of conatituenciaa banafitedt xhv ;:ifferant kinda of 
couraaa requeatad* and the aophiatlcation of eouraea* Ne feal aaaurad that» onca 
a Btarting place haa bean found* the depth and acopa of the curriculum will follow. 
A few exeoplea will illustrate the patteznt 
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Spying 74 



Fall '74 



(Anglo* laddle-Upper Middle) 



itv House 
Anglo* Middle class) 



Art 
Art 

Exercises 
Travelogue 



Art 
Art 

Current Events 



Art 
Art 

Exercisea 



Art 
Art 

Current Events 
Psych of Aging 
Peraonal Concern 



Art 
Art 

Curr«)t Events 
Psych of Aging 
Sawing 



Art 
Art 

Currant Events 

Peraonal Concern 

Stitchery 

Home Accessories 

Poetry 

Book Reviews 



Crafts Welded Metal 

Seulptura 
Guitar 
Foods 
Stttchery 
Sewing 

Basic Design 

The fact that curriculua grows and diversifies can be explained first and 
foremoat by the constituencies succeeding in and hence Identifying with a learning 
esq^eriencot The fact that this diversification t«)ds toward a wall rounded 
curriculum is explained by a combination of factors* 2n seme instances* the 
clientele has opted for courses without our suggesting them} in others* we have 
jointly planned with them; aid in still others* we have used a combination of 
methods! joint planning* self-^tlon and polling from a suggestion list* 



Mexican-American ) 
(Middle-lower-middle class) 



We feel confident in saying at this point that* because the aged have fears 
of failing in soo» types of curriculum* or have never bem exposed to scaie types* 
It is only fair to them and to us to offer them an Initial kaleidescopic type of 
curriculum — one which would in omnibus fashion ei^ose them to no more than two 
sessions of a single discipline. Out of this* we believe* great Interest would 
be generated in new types of courses* 
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S&ch a program is In the offing fotr our rattrad teachers' group. It is 
also anticipated for our Moxican-AnBrican group who liksly, mU® they are 
exposed in this fashion, will never opt for courses which vcmld benefit them. 

tgypes of Curriculum 

It is evident, in looking over the B.C. senior adult curriculum, that there 
are five major types: (1) leisure, (2) avooational, (3) therapy and health, 
and (U) pra-retiramant. It may be of benafi.t to review the frequency, option, 
content, circumstances, and attendance records (see i^pandix V) of these courses 
for those who wish to establish a similar program. 

Leisure curriculum 

Tt9 "leisure " category is extremely broad since it includes several types 
of courses and const ituences: art, fialtl trips, campus lectures, currant events 
discussiwis, crafts, chorus, poetry, and psychology among the well aging; 
demonstration lectures and travelogue lectures among the convalescent hospital 
patients. 

Art (Oils ) ; With only one exception, all of our art (oil painting) classes 
have c eras into being by request. That it is extramaly popular can be ascertained 
by our having 11 classes out of a total of for the three aamasters. It is 
extremely lii?>ortant that good 5 instructor s be assigned, and that they be assigned 
only by mutual consent where an upper- middle -class constituency is conoernedi 
for many of these persons have already had soma exposure to the subject matter — 
in theory if not in practice. VELthout axoeptioi, these classes have taen caaducted 
three hcurs once a weak in outreach locations. Sia major problems have been 
d) the facintias are too small for the required (20-2$) attendance j and (2) 
the materials are too costly for tha low-incoaa groups. 

yjald Trips ; This curriculum has been particularly popular amoog tha sinoritiets 
and tha ifc-incoraa Anglos, lha destinations of this lories of trips have been 
points of historical or cultural interest. Iba "students" attend a lecture 
before the trip, and many times at the destination. Tha instructors are usually 
those who have considerable knowledge of the area. Bie trips may take a full 
day, but tha class tima is two hours. There has been no established frequency. 
The only problan has been that of inadequate budget, and since tha constituency 
is low~incQiaa, there appears to be no solution. 

Current Byenti; ! This cours* has wide appeal among middle- and upper -middle 
income groups — especially retired educators and business parsons. The 
instructors have been retired teachers who are specialists in this type of 
subject matter. Ihe usual class length is 1h to 2 hours, and tha frequency 
varies with tha site; once a month, and once a waek. There have bean no 
problems except that of finding instructors who are not only adequately pre- 
pared, but who are not extreme in thair views. 

Chorus 1 Ihis is a course which has wide appeal, for we have one established 
among active middle-class rstiraes, one t a low-rent housing devolopraant, 
another in a convalescent hospital, a? Hi another in the offing among the 
retired teachers. Uiasa groups niaet - i to 2 hours a weak in outreach 
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Xocatioos. The problans are budgetary: imisic and accon^^anlsst costs, as well 
as those of plane tuning. The instructors are professionals in tha eoaanunitj* 

Dsmonstratlwi lectures and lyavsloguas in Convalescent Hospitals ; This part 
of the program is freigbted with problems, for we ara dependant on ho^ital 
personnel to provide registration infonnatlta, to sea that tha patiants are 
pre^nt whan tha classes begin, and to offer assistance with instructor aids. 
In addit.lOT, thara is a low rata of attendance continuity and a constant 
new enro/JLiaant -- the latter of which places still more burden on tY& Instructor 
and the aospital personnel. ISia classes ara 1 to Ih hours in langth and vary 
in freTiency from onca a week to every other weak. Die instructors must be 
screened very carefully and mist understand and teach for involveaiant. Ihey imist 
also be truly interested in this particular cliantala. 

Sxarcisas t Biis course has bean qjtad for by only one group of younger aged. 
Ihere have been no problems. 

Pgycholo g y of Aging: Ihis has bean a difficult coarse to "sell" to our aging. 
Once they becane involved, however, it becaiaa extremely popular and inspired 
interest in a subsequent encounter group. HxQ greatest problara has been that 
of finding an adequate number of instructors who are prepared for this specialty. 

Ceramics ; A popular course, but one which requires equipmant not likely to be 
found in an outreach site. Tha langth is usually three hcwrs a weak. 

Poetry ; Biis was a course which had no appeal until one particular well-known 
retiree (a former dean of instruction) offered to teach it. It is now extronaly 
popular. Tha content has been thematic, and there is a deliberate avoidanca of 
concern fcr poetic form. There have been no problems. To date, it appeals only 
to miadla- and upper-middle classes , 

Stitchery and Sewing : A vary popular course among all social classes. Oatreaeh 
sites work a hardship on the instructor, because of tha necessary equipmant. 
The facilities must hava adequate lighting and work space. Iliesa classes ara 
usually held three hours once a waek. 

C rafts : Biis course has special appeal among the minorities and lew-income 
igad. SUnce thay ara frequently already involved with crafts, hoiravar, they 
must have Instructors who can offer them content that is new. Usually conducted 
three hours onca a weak, 

Avocational Curriculum 

Any of tha leisure curriculum fits into this category as weU if it leads 
to economic possibilities. At present we are offering several subjacts to a 
Mexican- American group (Bethany MsthCKiiot) which is highly motivated to make 
money. One cour^ which thej are presently taking is waxdad matal sculptura, 
which also necessitated their taking a basic course in welding. Soma wish to 
use this training to establish welding repair shops j othaxs dasira to make art 
objects for sale. This has bean a particularly difficult course to deliver, 
for it must be conducted on campus — hence the students most be bused in — and 
it is extremely expensive. The class length and frequency for tha sculpture is 
three hours a week. The basi^, welding course was conducted three hours a day, 
five days a week (Sujimer session). 
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Ifealth and Tharapy (harnculiuB 

V3e have a personal concaras group which insats once a waak Oh honrs) with 
or» of tha ragular counseling staff. Ihis is not a coursa which can aecooodate 
large numbers — 12 to II4 parsons is optisnim. Hbe 'Students" zxast, of coursa^ 
ha^ a great daal of confidance in tha instructor, and they feel tbaj must have 
established a firm acquaintance with each other. Iha greatest proiblsin has bean 
tha reluctance to talk about truly personal matters, and laany of our aging have 
cMTirinced thenselvas they are content with their dafenses. 

Vfe also have a therapy group among aniltiple sclerosis victims, laany of whom 
are aged. This class is tha result of the groin's request (depression, divorce, and 
suicida ware prevalent). It is conducted 1^ hours in the evening, twice a mmth. 
A p£^hiatric nurse conducts the sessions. 

DBvelopngnt of Specific Instructional Programs ^ Survey Mscrepaneies 

A neeas -interest survey, although it may accurately assess the need for various 
direc « services, is severly limited among our present generations of aged where 
curriculum is concerned, if we are to place any credence In the discrepancies 
between the results of our survey and the actual program. Perhaps the eaqplanation 
for this lias in the basic assuiipti(»i t that the eonstiti^ncy, regardless of degree 
of sophistication, is capable of self -analysis and/or self -prescript ion. A tension 
between tha prograsBr and the clientele ne^ssarlly follows if the perspeeti'ra 
and commitmant of the professional educator allots for scope and direction. A 
needs' as^ssment at most indicates a beginning point in curriculum; it is not an 
instruii»nt which accurataly defines the potential of a program* 

Tha survey of $35 interviewees in the Bakarsfield College project in 
several instances points up the discrepancy between statistic and actual practice 
where curriculum choice and directicHi are concerned, and this was true regardless 
of ethnic or economic identification. 

One of tha most disturbing types of response was what idLght be termad one of 
idealism or ccmscience. Such options were claimed by all grot^s, but especially 
among the poor or minority respondents who evidently felt it their re^onsibility 
2E ^Pg^^ *o learn about foods, nutrition, travel, or world affairs. In actual 
practice, noie of these courses has succeeded in these groups, nor can they become 
realities until, by motivating and educating toward genuine need or interest, the 
clientele can opt for them by informed deliberation. 

Ih a somewhat different sen^, too, a survey instrument does not reflect 
unrecc^nized needs. Among no group, for instance, was there an option for the 
study of tha aging process, problems of age, or personal coun^ling. l^ie need 
is universal among our aging and it is obvious to a professional, but again, only 
by gradual and determined educating could tha need be brought to light and met. 

Still another weakness of a survey is that it cannot point to the process 
of finding the beginning point and finally meeting the indicated need. A poor 
person may indicate ihat he is interested in earning iiK>ney, for instance, and 
yet he is not Interested in the commitment of a regular Job. It takac trial 
and error to discover that his latent interest in arts and crafts can be the 
answer to his economic motive, ^is principle can become cosnplex when many needs 
and motives — social, ecwiomic, expressive, etc. — are simoltaneouslor to be 
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realized. Such was tha casa with a grcfup of Mbxican-Amdricans who, until they 
had investigated the possibilities of welded metal sculpture, had haphazardly 
participated in an arts and crafts program. This craft appeded to them in a 
rather con^slex way — it had never been done by any senior group — thus it 
was a swrce of group pride; it offered a chance to socialize, grow, express? 
it was r.ovel and potentially economic ally rewarding. Because this curriculum 
fulfilled so raany purposes, the group broke every rule : they ware not coinf or table 
in the summer heat of an open shopj the work was tedious, demanding, and dangerous j 
but they were motivated in a very unique and complex way and thus completed the 
basic welding course having only or» drop-out amtmg 18 persons. 

If our experience is at all indicative, a survey Instrument does not 
accurately assess curriculum needs or possibilities mora than In a rudimentary 
fashion. At best, it may Indicate a starting point; at worst, it may mislead 
to the extant that the growth and imagination of both clientele and programmer 
may be stifled. 3h addition, our aged have lost patience with surveys. Biey 
are ready for the delivery of programs with many curriculum options for their 
period of trial and error. This mandates consultaticm and personal concern on 
the part of the program developer, but at the same time, it also mandates the 
gathering of basic information by whatever technique is locally appropriate. 

Selection of Program Locations 

The selection of most outreach sites has not been a problem generally, 
as far as accessibility is concerned, for most grooips have already arranged for 
their facilities. This in itself may be a problem, however, for fi^qu«»'.'.ly they 
are inadequate as to size o** specific facilities. Worse yet, most groips resent 
intrusion frasn outsiders and will not allow a class to be conducted if the college, 
through advertising, insists on bringing enrollnont up to the mintraam. dere is 
also a reluctance to move clasps to more acccsimodatliig facilities, even though 
they are nearby, for many senior groups prefer the insulation of their own dwnain* 
Obviously, concessions iraist be made fraa both sides. One way out of the dileinaa 
is to offer a class in a new but nearby site at the beginning of a new semester, 
but this will succeed only if the motivation is axfficient. 

•Rie sites which have accommodated our classes, other than senior group 
facilities, haro been situated in areas densely populated with the aged, and 
have Includfid churches, schools, and veterans* halls. Biase are close to public 
transportation, provide adequate parking, and do not require stairway passage. 
Good lighting is essential in all cases, as is comfortable seating, temperature 
control and good acoustics. Our facilities have not always been adequate in these 
rejects. 

We are finding in the B.C. program that outreach locations are not the 
whole answer, for our seniors are now demanding curriculum which requires lab 
facilities on canpus. It is a great delist to them, also, to feal they are a 
part of the college, and to the minorities and/or white poor aged, this arrange- 
ment is the only answer to soma cf the curriculum and exposure they want and 
need. To date, our on-caji^jus program has been conducted in the afternoons whan 
the facilities are relatively free. Of course, transportation at this point is a 
crucial concern. Busing even, is only a partial solution, for we cannot accomir.odate 
the entire ccsnmunity, nor can we totally customize routes and scheduling. 
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The desire to coma to tha canpus was to a great extent intlatad by busing 
seniors to tha carg^us to participate Jjj noon concerts, planetarium and geron- 
tology lacturos. At these tiroes, they frequently had lunch in the school cafeteria 
and were allowed to investigate the caapus before or after the scheduled program. 
Ifeny had never seen tha campus j all ware enthusiastic in being received as a 
special segfljant of tha collage community. 

Matching Clientele, locations. Faculty, and Programs 

On the basis of our research and our initial needs -interest survey, several 
items with respect to physical arrangement, location, and tljning of clASses ware 
evident' transportation being a universal problem, outreach sites are favored for 
comfortable accessibilityj well-U^tad facilities are necesfeary; day classes are 
preferred* a non-threatening situation in both tha mental and physical atmospheres 
mast be provided. Ihese are soma of the univar sals among any segment of the aged 
clientele even among those who are active and who have no particular tran^orta- 
tion problams. 

•Jh addition to these given prerequisites, however, there are many specific 
problems to be overcome with respect to matching tha clientele with the proper 
facilities, staff, and curriculur;. 

A facility must not only be accessible to transportation: it mast be divested 
of negative features in the minds of the aging. Vfe have seen situations, for 
instance , in which there was a reluctance on tha part of Catholics to enter a 
Portestant building, or vice versa. To remedy this, someone must do soma educating. 

JUrtharmore, a facility must be adequate to the curriculum — it is pointless 
to conduct an art class for twenty in a room designed for twelve, and without a sink 
or tables. Ihadaquacy is on© of the major problems in outreach programs, especially 
when funds are limited for needed equ3pment. This is -the major reason for the 
ncvoinent back to the can?>us where lab courses are desired. Bien, of cooree, trans- 
portation becomes an overw he lining problem. 

There is also tha problem of matching faculty with location. The location of 
an assignment should always be discussed with staff, for many are reluctant to 
venture into sections having unsavory reputations or less than optimum appointments. 

Ifetching faculty with the clientele has net been a great problBm in the B.C. 
program. Even the language barrier has not been crucial, for a number of our 
Spanish -speaking seniors are bi-lingual and are able to interpret for their peers. 
Of course, bi-lingual instructors would be preferred. 

W^ere disparity of educational level and cultural factors exist between 
faculty and students, every assignment is a matter of initial trial and erro.-. 
occasionally instructors may begin with enthusiasm and idealism, only to find they 
do not relate. This is especially true of the upper-middle class instructor 
who attempts to share cerebral content with middle and lower-middle class "stuttents." 

>&stery of content , f lexibiUty, and the ability to relate are the given 
instructor qualifications in all instances. Senior adults want more than mare 
entertainmnnt — this was unmistakeably evident in our initial long distance tours 
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which had no fornal lectures or discussions at the end of the line — they do 
want content shared with enthusiasm and professional direction, but without 
tiie formalization of the regular classroom or the pressures of assignments, 
examinations or grading. Bis upper-middle class clientele frequently screens 
its instructors who must not only have proven mastery of their subject areas, 
but mast pass scrutiny for personality, and in sane cases political or religious 
orientation. 

The matching of faculty is not so difficult if the program developer knows 
his community and has established a warm and personal rapport with it. A faculty 
assignment is the result of understanding on the part of all concerned. 

Assuming an instructor is prepared in his field, the really Ijiportant 
matters are his sophistication, and his feeling about older people. Not even 
his age is a matter of grest concern — a fact which was especially evident in 
our Psychology of Aglne class which grew to be an extremely successful coarse 
taught by a young graduate student. The instructors who are assigned to ccHtvales- 
cent hospitals must demonstrate all of these qualities to a high degree, and they 
must first and foremost be capable of the psychic loading this Icind of assignment 
imposes. "We have assigned instructors of all ages in all types of subject matter. 
The clientele's non -preference of a very few instructors was based on personality 
or orientation, not subject matter or age. 



IN~SSR7ICS TRA3II3KG 

Philosophically we must s^ that it is extremely important that every out- 
reach instructor understands the reascm for an aging program of direct edneatioral 
services, and that he appreciates the social and pi^hological bases for such a 
program, Jxi an attenpt to give a broad overview of the field, we provided a 
g3rontology lecture series, the resources for which were authorities in the field. 
Each Instructor was given a let ter of invitation which explained our purposes and 
their advantages. There was no charge, they could choose from afternoon or evening 
sessions, and attendance was not mandatory -- only uz^ed. Ihe result was that only 
four of the ten attended consistently. 

Ihe conclusion is that a program of this kind must have more ballast if 
in-service training is to provide incentives. However, because of our Inability 
to truly evaluate each instructor, we may be somewhat presumptuous *n infer that 
those not attending our training sessicms were less effective instructors than 
those that did attend. V& also cannot safely evaluate what attendees did receive 
from tlia training, except perhaps thpt they were more interested in learnlc^ or 
felt they needed more background to be effective in their classes. At present, 
our instructors can be en5>loyed only six hours a week — on an average this represents 
$60.00. They spend many hours preparing for their classes, and a few of them give 
free set-up time in outreach locations. To eaqsect them to attend training sessions 
beyond this is unrealistic, especially since there is no job incentive to do so. 

As things are now, each instructor does his own trouble -shooting and shares 
his problems with the program coordinator. TtLa is strictly defensive, but at 
this point our only practical resolution to the problem. 
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The Senior Adult Advisory Commlttaa 

Iha Bakarefield Oollega Advisory Coannittee conqjrises loaders from all of 
tha maior senior groups and ratiraaant conmunitias. At the aam tisBf it 
reflects an ethnic -economic mix which disallows any particular bias. 

Tha initial purpose for tha formation of such a committee was that of 
providing a legal entity, within tha college framework, which could plan for 
and propose an aging project to both the college administratis) and to the 
California Commission on Aging. Bacausa the Committee mambers had a responsible 
part in the initial stages of the program, its birth and gra-*' has been a vital 
source of involvement, pride, and commitment • without this degree of craHmitaent, 
the program could not have succeeded, for only through the contacts of the 
Committee members were the intents and purposes of the College so effectively 
taken into the community* 

The Bakarsfiald Collage program began whan virtually nothing large-scale 
had been done locally for the aging, with the exception of soma Title VII 
nutrition services, For this reason, this particul committee did more than 
simply advise. They became politically acti"*e in the formation of a County 
Coimnission on Aging; they assisted in educatj.»ig the community — e^ecially 
their peers — about tha program; they helped in the planning of cxuriculum, 
wrote articles, made radio and television appearances, contributed clerical help, 
and above all, gave moral support to a program they so strongly believed in» 
Itoey have not only made the program a success, but they, because it is a success, 
have gained stature, and are therefore in an even greater position to exart 
influence • 

The College administration's point of view towaM the Committee is one 
of high regard; as a result, they are looked to for reeomrasndations t^rever 
the aging program in its broadest sense is concerned, for although the grant 
has itself focused on education, the ooraraittee and program administrators have 
been unable to totally cwifine their interests to only this area* 

Tha appointment and use of a Senior Advisory Committee is not only 
reconanaiKled but urged, for if this group is wisely chosen, it can provide a 
support base for all phases of programming, as well as for public relations, 
and even political action. And if it is wisely choran, it will register and 
even determine the pulse of tha college and tha entire community in matters 
concerning the aged. 



muIATION OF PROGRAMS 



Student Bvalua t i on 

A program of direct educational services to the aging must be constantly 
evaluated in a very personalized manner, for we have found that too many 
senior adults are reluctant to be frank on a survey instirument, or to answer 
any type of question othar than the kind that can be accomodated by objective 
answers. It isj furthermore, as irportant — and perhaps mora so — to reach 
those wnose attendance is irregular or has ceased altogether. 
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Ih the B.C» program, wa attar5)tQd to survey all of ths atudants in the 
program near the close of the second semester (see Appendix VI for survey 
instrujTont and results). The evaluation was administered an outreach worker, 
and it was designed to take no more than fifteen minutes. Most of the questions 
were designed for scale rating but there ware two essay-answer questieais which 
gave opportunity to assess the total course — its content, location, and 
instructor — in terms of its major strengths and weakneisas. The rasfult of 
this survey reflects an overabundant^ of most flattering answers to all areas 
of concern, and only two out of lUl surveyed persons responded to the subjective 
answers. It was obvious that sons other type of feedback was in order. 

Vie have resorted to a totally different tack, and that is 8in5>ly to keep 
in close contact with the leaders of the various groups of seniors and the 
instructors. 2h addition, wa can assess the attar^ance barometer on any parti- 
cular type of curriculum or of any particular instructor's class, !itie instruc- 
tors themselves offer valuable information, and roost of them are constantly 
assessing their approaches and the total r.lass situation. Out of these kinds 
of feedback we are at any particular time apprised of the total program. Bxis 
is a simplistic approach, perhaps, but it is eictreroly practical. 



Byaluation of Program ; Curriculum and Attenda/?.ca 

The B.C. progran of direct educational services, as has been previously 
stated, was accon?)lish9d within the Continuing Hiiucation Etlvision in order to 
ascertain whether or not it might be salf-siq>porting thrcnxgh apportionment monies. 
The tabulation belnw reflects the total nujsber of persois involved, as well as 
the growth factor and total class hours accrued in the year's time. 





Number of 
Undxiplicated Persons 


Number of 
Class Ikurs 


Fall 1973 


717 


$lii9 


spring 197U 


12U6 


7736 


Summer 197U 


I497 


^216 


TOTAL 


2l<60 


18,101 



Average attendance/parson - 7,1» hours. 



The number of enrollaep increased by 72^ in the String Sarroster --a factor 
which can be partially accounted for by both the pre-retiranent and gerontology 
lecture series and a few field trips which were additions to the regular program. 
It was during tha Spring SeirvBstar, too, that the number of outreach sites increased 
from 1"^ to 17. 

It will also be seen from the above that the average attendance per person 
was 7.U hours, jpp>endix $B indicates that two or three appearances was true of 
several typec of curriculum: crafts, ceramics, travelogue lectures, psychology, 
etc. QSie only types of coursas which obtained higher attendance rates were art. 
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exBrclse, ^anlah, stitchery; welding, chorus, and MS tharapy (not diown). 
It is obvious thatanong soiw of our clientele, consistent attendance is not 
to be expected (e.g. convalescent hospital patients), but it is also obvious 
that other factors imist be taken into account: (1) somo curricula are not 
inherently as appealing as others i (2) there are physical or nantal obstacles 
preventing consistent attendance; (3) the instructor does not relate; or 
(U) there are different age groups represented aniong the aged; and (5) the 
consnitmants and freedoms of retirenent. 

several instances among the classes niore consistently attended, there 
had already been built up a considerable interest in the subject matter 
(perhaps even sons previous experience). The exception to this was the welding 
class which appealed to the particular group (Mexlcan-Anarican ) because it was 
in it^lf unique, because they are eager to laarn new things, and also because 
it had a monetary incentive, 3h still other cases, there was immediate need 
for the content (e.g. SJsanisb and MS therapy). 

Consistent attendance is also obstructed by physical and/or nantal 
obstacles. Many of the aged try nobly to participate, but if they are ill, or 
if they too greatly fear or are bewildered by mw curriculum, they siatply do 
not attend. Piirtharmore , there is all too frequently the problem of transpor- 
tation -- thadrride does not appear, or they cannot cope with public transpor- 
tation (if it exists). 

iCn still other instances, the instructor does not sv it the pace or the 
point of view. When this occurs many of the aged are likely to disappear 
rather than to conplain. 

Ihe different age groups, too, offer different attendance profiles* 
TSiQ younger aged are much more liicely to sustain the discipline of attending 
class thsn are the older. But it is in this group that ve find tremendous 
commitments to family or friends, and to travel — all of which detract from 
attendance • 

Despite all these factors working against regular attendance, there is 
still hope that, through an improved image of aging, and a decrease in many 
of the obstacles, a more dedicated ccsmnitment to learning will be realized. 
Again, the educational institution is faced with a philosophic decisifflj; ^rtiether 
to gamer attendance in and for itself, or whether to be dedicated to a type of 
social change which at this point is tentative. 

A glance at J^pendix B will reveal those courses which are most popular, 
Ihese can always be used as a program core and as avenues which might generate 
interest in different areas. But there are also many types of constituencies 
with many types of needs, which wo have not begun to attend to: the homebound 
who need televised curriculum; the health victim - stroke, heart, diabetes, etc. 

Our gravest problem with the aging, is that we are trying to deliver mass 
educatiOT to a clientele which frequently naeds special individual attention, 
either in helping then to overcome basic obstacles before they can participate 
in an educational program, or in assisting them to educate despite or because 
of these obstacles. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

CXitsid9 of tha pr Obion ancountarad with a well astablishad economic oppor- 
tunity group concantrated haaTlly with tha Black e&ammity, tha major problaras 
which now confront the futura of this program raally lie in its saccass. 

Wa originally planned that our project would reach $00 senior citizens, 
or at the outside 800. Ih reality, we reached over 2000. !IMs is four tines 
beyond our own estlinartdons. Ve sought to find out how an educational institution 
could begin a solid prc^ram for senior citizens. Perhaps we fell victin to our 
own enthusiasm and becaine so involved with the coramunity in general and the 
cowniunlty of senior citizens in particular that we left behind our own adminis- 
tration and Board. 

Our problems stem from the large trojsbdr of seniors vt9 have reached and their 
continued esq^eetation for classes and, in fact, their e:q>ectatiCHi for even 
greater and more varied offerings. \h have bean so busy with the program that 
we have had little time to accurately report oar success. Jh addition, there is 
considerable difference in a program designed to serve 500 persons and one that 
ends up serving 2000 persons. Selfishly we may esqpect everyoi» to joyfully applaud 
and give us a budget with an unrestricted supply of resources in order this next 
year to reach 5,000 or 10,000 persons. 

However, this is not the reality of things, and one should not expect It 
to be. A nuinber of questions need to be ai^ed, and asked legitimately. Are the 
Board and administraticm prepared to support a program serving so many senior 
citizens? S ould a program which specializes In one eegiwnt of the population 
develop a clientele to rival in numbers the total popalati^ of the College? 
Is this truly what the taxpayers expect us to spend their tax dollars on? 

The fact is that we havexsvsr before been faced with these questicms, at 
least not faced so dramatically, with such force and ImnBdiacy. 

Philosophically, we can maintain that lifelong education is tha true 
objective of all Institutions of higher education, perhaps particularly of the 
Coraimnlty College. V^'ve been able to make these arguments more or less success- 
fully, based upcm a moderate but definite growth in the number of adults attending 
classes. The philosophy has gained adhjrents as we have seen regular day 
enrollments level off or even decline. 

Vfe feel this philosophy to be the answer to America's problems In many 
areas today and particularly in the fnture, Obis particular aging program has 
brought to a head the question of the va3ae of lifelong education and the proper 
amount of resources to be placed in support of such education. We probably 
cannot hope to have at conipletely enthusiastic audience, but we can hope to have 
a full and fair heartng. We strcmgly believe we have demonstrated that the 
program can be successful and that it is very worthwhile. We believe that it 
deserves the support needed to successfully function. 

But again, to function in a highly efficient and successful manner, the 
program must not only be able to support a normal administrative and support 
staff plus faculty, but it requires considerable field and contact work which 
needs to be carried on by a rather con^tent staff. 
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This mans ths collage fonding and ^porting staff i^o are not of thd 
traditi(»ial acadsmic paIlo«*. It suggosts tha social vorkar and the z^cruitar* 
It is I in fact, vary similar to tha program now haing carried oat in the eoUagOQ 
to encourage and j^upport veterans and minority programs. 

Faculty administrators and board membars ra^y argue that tha coUaga ^ould 
not ba in the position of acting as sociail worker and should not be 'Vjpanly'' 
recruiting students. Ihasa arguments, hcwavar,, are to dai^ all the problams 
associated with tha aging which we have discussed in soiaa length* We mist 
seriously attack tha problems of the aging in the Ohitad States, If lifelong 
education is the prcpar role for the collage at all, then it is also necessary 
that the related support needs also ba net. 

Wa belidva strongly that the senior citizan prc^am^ properly siqpported 
and properly run, can be efficient fiscally, but more inportant, we believe the 
iji^act on the total corrcsunity will be dramtic and, even should the budget show 
a considerable deficit, still be worth every penny of it. 

Unfortunately, at this tine that is only our belief; it obviously is not 
Mia belief of the genaral population and p:^obably is not the belief of oar own 
citiaan -board. 

Hiis, howavar, dam^stratas tha main point made in this report: that is, 
up to now wa historically and nationally have done an axtremaly poor job of 
assessing tha needs and potentials within the aging cosmminity. Ihis is an 
educational failure of unparallalad dimension. 

'Rais, oar next project bacons s *K?hanging tha Boaga of Aging." If we ar^ 
to be successful, wa must change tha image, and until va do, wa cannot e3q>TOt 
the kind of success wa baliave is needed. And wa mast start by changing that 
image within our own academic communities. 
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Mjst of the mora c<xicret9 pro'>laiTis are the resoa.t of our society's not 
havine crj-^allized a philosophy or specific goals with respect to lifelong 
learning, tad many of these problems could be resolved with adequate funding: 
adequate staffing for in-service training of instructors, foUow-up of drop-outs 
or poor attandars, adequate transportation, adequate counselling, grant s-in-aia. 
These are familiar con?>laints that can be voiced by many programs, but that have 
bec(»ne very apparent in this pro;Ject. Ih addition, we cannot isolate education 
to the exclusion of other needs; we must educate all ages to tha concept or 
lifelong laaming. 

Tho Baterafiold College demonstration project has ennobled the lives of 
raanv of our older citizens, and it has leavened our oomiramity in a small way with 
the c<mcept of lifelong learning. Above all else, tha project has demonstrated 
that wa do desire to learn at any age, and that we are capable of doing so. 

At i^-iB sair» time, the B.C. project demonstrates that programs for the aging 
are freighted vi.h problems of social change, and that to most effectively reach 
and motivate the aged, to involve them in learning which broadens and deepens the 
inner man, we must apT>eal to and educate all segments to the concept of value, 
and edi^cation as a nasns to vaLne - not just as a mediating process for the younf , 
and for ^ha najor purpose of economic realization. Vte have worked our way Into 
tha cor.'jr of decision -makers who will determine whether Ufe's ending is worthy 
of beiaj^, as exciting and as meaningful as its beginning. 
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PROJECT PROPOSAL 



Apparan i 



NEW EDUCATICW FOR IfiSW STUDENTS 
. . . A SQilDR CITIZEM PROJECT 



NEW EDUCATION FOP. NEW STUDENTS 
. . . A SENIOR CITIZEN PROJECT 



I ntroduction 

James W. Thornton in The Coimunlty Junior College connnents: 

"In the past, education has been considered essentially 
as a preparation for life. If this definition still 
delimits the scope of the schools, the aging citizen is of 
no concern of theirs. On the other hand, if education can 
also be considered as a continuing part of life, it can make 
significant contributions both to the individual well being 
of the older person and to the welfare of society 

The aging obviously have problems and needs in such areas as 
retirement planning, income protection, supplemental income, nutrition, 
health, housing, medical care, family relations, education, and recreation. 
Even though education can be identified separately as a need, it ilso can 
provide programs, materials, and information which can help the older per&on 
deal with most, if not all, the other npeds. 

Funding is sought for a demonstration project to test approaches 
and methods in providing direct educational opportunities to the aging. 
The thrust will be to create methods, procedures, and programs for serving 
the educational needs of the aginp. population with the objective of develop- 
ing and testing guidelines to be used in such an approach and developing 
a model for other educational agencies to follow* 

Bakersfield College is committed to encouraging the development 
of a strong program in this area as evidenced by the involvement of an 
administrator in charge at the Drnn's level, a part-time coordinator, and 
several part-time instructors. The latter positions were temporarily created 
in order to test the feasibility of such a demonstration project. 



The planning and development of this program is based upon the find- 
ings in the doctoral dissertation by the Program Director, "California 
Community Colleges and the Education of the Aged," (USC, 1V72), and the 
work of the Bakersfield College Senior Citizens Advisory Conimittee. 

SECTION VII - P LAN FOR PROJECT 

A, Obioctive 

1. Institutional goals for the project include; 

a. provide specific learning opportunities for area 
senior citizens in subjects of major interest and need 
as determined by the senior citizens themselves. Sub- 
ject areas will include such areas as health, nutrition, 
consumer concerns, psychological aspects of aging, 
Social Security and other benefits of the aging, 

vorld affairs, drama and music, arts and crafts, 
etc. 

b. Provide educational opportunities that are geared 
specifically to the needs of various community 
areas, minority groups, ecrnomic segments, insti- 
tutional needs, and individual concerns, 

c. Provide specific in-service training programs for 
part-time and regular staff in the characteristics of 
the aging and methods and means of working with the 
aging. 

d. Provide programs in space as close to the homes of the 

clientele as possible, and otherwise assist in solving 

f 

transportation problems. 



A listing of more specific objectives related to the above goals has 
been partially prepared. Part of this project will include provision for 
a survey of specific educational needs in the college area and that will 
necessarily result in a more complete listing. Specific objectives, at 
this date, are: 

a. The individual "student" will gnin in personal fulfillment 
from learning experiences offered through the program. 

b. The "students" will realize improved personal information 
and thus improved life styles in the following areas of 
their program involvement: 

1) Health 

2) Nutrition 

3) Consumer concerns 

A) Psychological aspects of aging 

5) Social Security and/or other benefits 

available to the aging 

6) World and national affairs 

7) Cultural enrichment, including drama, 

art, music, etc, 

8) Hobby and avocational activities 

c. The "student" will receive the opportunity to participate 

# 

in these various educational activities at times and 
places most convenient to him or her. 
Other important aspects of the project: 

a. The development of guidelines will include the writing of 

guidelinej; useful and helpful to other educational institutions 
in the planning, execution, and evaluation of educational pro- 
grams for senior citizens. Particular attention will 
necessarily be focused on the community colleges and the 
variations available to them. Current research consistently 
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indicates a strong desire for colleges to enter this 
field but also indicates a great reluctance to do so because 
of a considerable lack of iriformation available to them on 
how to go about it* 

Further research and compilation of methods^ practices, and 
procedures useful in building educational programs for the 
older adult will continue* 

Another general goal of the project will be to assist in the 
coordination of various educationa?. activities and programs 
dealing with the aging. It is believed that much benefit could 
come from exploring a broadened role for colleges as it would 
pertain to services for the aging, perhaps in the areas of 
training and various other direct services* Of particular 
importance is the coordination of the community's total educa- 
tional resources as they pertain to the senior citizen. The 
exploring of possible roles in this area is needed. The basic 
findings of the project will be of interest to instructional 
personnel in such gerontological areas as nursing, nutrition, 
psychology, politiral scien^p^ etc. It is believed that better 
use of community and college resources can be made by better 
communication and coordination between the direct services aspe 
and the research and teaching aspect. This project will 
attempt to suggest some guidelinos in this area. 
Baker&field College is already attempting to coordinate 
gerontological i>tudy and services and it is strongly felt that 
this project could encourage and nurture^ such attempts. 



BEST COPY AVAfUBlF 



2. Objectives were determined from input of the Bakersfield College 
Senior Citizens Advisory Coimiittee, and research for the doctoral dissertation 
mentioned abov«f plus consultation with AAKF, USC School of CarontoXegyf and 

uther consnunity colleges. ^ 

3, Older persons were involved in determination of objectives as 
stated in No. 2 above. 

B, Administration 
I. 

a. Bakersfield College is located at 1801 Panorama Drive, 
Bakersfield, California, and was established in 1913. It is operated 
by the Kern Community College District which was formed July I, 1961. 
The College is fully accredited by the Western Association of Schools 
and .CQlleges and is fully approved by the California State Department 
of Education. The state agency for ccmnunity colleges is the Board of 
Governors of California Community Colleges, Sacramento, California. 
The project will operate as an integral part of Bakersfield College. 

"b. Bakersfield College has made a serious c(Knmitment financially 
and personnel-wise, -nd has conducted an experimental program to deter- 
..mine the feasibility ot the project as described in the Introduction. 

c. There are no programs being operated on behalf of the aged 
except as noted in "b" above. 

d. The programs for which funds are requested is a demonstration 
project to develop guidelines for use in developing direct educational 
services for the aged. We have no other current program in this area 
but the college is committed to continue a significant program for the 
aged based on the results of this project. 

e. See "c" and "d' above. 
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2. Project Director 

a. The Project Director is the Associate Dean of Continuing 
Education and Sumner Session. The duties include supervision of the 
continuing education program, its evaluation, hiring and evaluation of 
faculty, locating and assigning of classrooms, registration of students, 
etc. One-fourth of the Director's time will be allocated to this project. 

b. Qualifications included administration experience at the 
community college level, an advanced degree, teaching experience, 
demonstrated leadership abilities, understanding of problems of senior 
citizens and expertise in the initiating and conducting of surveys. 

c. Resume attached as Exhibit I. 

3. Project Personnel 

a. Staff positions 

Project Coordinator - Supervision and coordination, under 
the guidance of Project Director, of the conducting of the assessment, 
hiring of faculty, deve*c;:^ment and locating of classes, and the 
primary responsibility for evaluation procedures and instruments, 
gathering appropriate data, and assisting in development of the 
guidelines. 

Faculty will be required to meet- r-eqifi *.t:iiit:nts for valid 
teaching credentials issued by the Board of Governors. Emphasis 
will be placed on hiring qualified retired persons as instructors. 
It is expected that 15-20 part-time positions will be needed to 
complete the project and offer a significant variety of classes. 

b. Retired persons will be sought to conduct the assessment 
aspect and will be recruited through the various retirement agencies and 
groups including the local Economic Opportunity Agency, HRD, etc. 
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Fifteen to 20 persons will be needed for this part of the project. 

4. Relationship to Other Programs 

a. There is no committee at the county level for coordination or 

advisement in Kern County. This project has been discussed with and 

basically approved by representatives of the following groups of agencies: 

Kem County Parks and Recreation District 
Bakersfield Community House 

Kern County Economic Opportunity Corporation 

All-County Senior Citizens Clubs 

Kern County Retired Teachers Association 

Bakersfield AARP 

Other Individual Groups 

See attached letters (others forthcoming). (Exhibit II) 

b. Bakersfield College is currently acting as the" catalyst in 
organizing a county-wide committee on senior citizen affairs. This 
committee will be used to coordinate our programs with all other 
interested agencies in the county. 

5. a. Information will be distributed through the College Office of 
Public Information, through the advisory cc.nmittee, and directly to 
as many senior citizen groups and agencies as possible. 

b. Outreach efforts will be a prime part of the project (see 
Component 3). Census tract maps, input from various minority groups, 
public agencies, etc., will be used to promote as much participation 
in the program as possible of minority groups, low-income areas, 
isolated areas, etc. Some experimentation will take place in reaching 
the home bound through radio and TV. ' 

c. Information will be distributed widely as described in "a" 
and "b" above. The size of the area make^ communication with agencies 
and community leaders relatively simple. 



6. The project will have an advisory conroittee. The Baketsfield College 
Senior Citizens Advisory Conroittee will act in this capacity. This committee 
now includes membership from the various senior citizen communities^ activity 
groups, and social groups such as the AARP, Membership will be enlarged as 

a result of the survey to include members from areas or groups not currently 
represented but included in the project. Except for several college staff 
members, this committee consists entirely of senior citizens. 

7. a. The project will be under constant evaluation as described in 
Component 4. 

b. Timetable attached and included under Project Timetable. 

8. Bakersfield College has made a significant commitment to a continuing 
program for senior citizens. This will be strengthened by the findings of 
this project. It is strongly felt that the results and findings of the 
project will enable the college to develop and maintain a strong program 
which will be fiscally sound. 

9. Standard audit procedures will be followed for a public agency. 

SECTION VIII » PROGRAM 

A. Service Area 

The project will include the geographical area currently serviced 
by Bakersfield College, an area bounded by Frazier Park on th? south, Delano 
on the north, a line running generally west of Interstate 5 on the west, and 
Mojave on tne east ( • ce map Exhibit III). 

The area is largely rural including the communities of Delano, 
Wasco, Shafter, Arvin, Lament, Frazier Park, etc. About 330,000 people 
inhabit the area with two-thirds of these living in the Greater Bakersfield 
area. The City of Bakersfield has a population of about 80,000, surrounded 
by an urban unincorporated population of about 140,000. The city is at the 
approximate center of population for the state. 

The economy of the area is based upon agriculture, petroleum, 
and service* connected businesses. Approximately 107. of the urban area is 



black and about 20% of the service area is Mexican-American. 

The area of the project then offers a broad range of populations 
from rural to urban, from minority to majority, from small towns to a rela- 
tively large city, etc. Also important for research and demonstration pro- 
jects is the fact tht the area is relatively isolated from other metropolitan 
areas making it easier to validate findings, etc. 
B. Characteristics of the A^ed 

The area included in the project proposal contains the following char- 
acteristics insofar as the aging population is concerned (1970 census): 

A ^e By Sex 
Male 



60-64 years 
65-74 years 
75 and over 



5,726 
7,543 
3,450 
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Female 

60-64 years 
65-74 years 
75 and over 

Total: 

Income Below Poverty Level 



5,762 
7,934 

35,206 



Family Heads 

Percent 65 years and over 

Unrelated Individuals 

Percent 65 years and over 

Persons 

Percent 65 and over 

Percent receiving Social Security 

Nepro Population 
Age By Sex 

Male 60-64 years 

65-74 years 
75 and over 



Female 



60-64 years 
65-74 years 
75 and over 



13.2 (of 10,000) 
42.8 (of 8,000; 



10.8 (of 52,000) 
76.7 



392 
503 
187 

281 
524 
163 



Total: 2,050 (5.8%) 
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Income Below Poverty Level 
Family Heads 

Percent 65 years and over 9.7 (of 1,400) 

Unrelated Individuals 

" Percent 65 and over 37.4 (of 700) 

Persons 

Percent 65 and over 6.2 (of 7,300) 
Percent receiving Social Security 61.5 

Spanish Language or Spanish Surname 

\ge By Sex 

Male 60-64 years 757 

65-74 years 911 

75 and over 350 

Female 60-64 years 442 

65-74 years 728 

75 and over 249 



Total: 3,437 (8.91) 



Income Below Poberty Level 
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Family Heads 

Percent 65 years and over 7,2 (of 2,600) 

Unrelated Individuals 

Percent 65 and over 26.3 (of 860) 

Persons 

Percent 65 and over 4.0 (of 15,000) 

Percent receiving Social Security /I. 5 

The ideal percentages would suggest that the project try to include 67. 
senior Black citizens and 9% senior Mexican-American citizens. This does 
not appear likely, however, as these groups have not been oriented to this 
approach .»or have they responded to the initial publicity. It is believed 
that part of this project needs to be geared to reaching these minority groups 
but expectation is that their response will not be as great as will be res- 
ponse of the majority conmunity. Therefore, it is felt ttet a more realistic 
expectation would be in the area of 4% Black and 87. Mexican-Americai. 
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A specific effort will also be made to reach senior citizens having in- 
comes below the poverty level. Some 14% of the senior citizens in the area 
are listed in this category and a realistic expectation for this project 
would be in the area of 77. to 87.. 

Specific census tracts have b^en identified which have higher than normal 
percentiiges of 1) aging. 2) Black aging, or 3) Mexican-American aging. (See 
Exhibit III) These will be used to idertify target areas discussed m 
Components 1 and 3 below. 

C. Direction of Accivities 

Component 1; Assessment 

While general needs in the area of education for older adults are known 
through literature, it is quite another thing to determine the needs of specific 
communities of older adults whether those communities be divided economically, 
socially, racially, sexually, by location, or by individual characteristics. 
A major aspect of this project will be to develop techniques and procedures 
to document and identify needs of older persons, concentrating upon the 
isolating of four or five specific arens wh e techniques and approaches 
will be worked out and tested. (Close coordination will be made with this 
Dxstrict'5 V her two colleges, Porterville and Cerra Coso, so that the immediate 
benefits will cover the largest community college district in the country.) 

The following areas are examples of possible demonstration areas as they 
appear to be target areas of high need: 

1. Arvin, Delano, Oildale, and other local communities. 

2. Established retirement centers or communities in the 
Bakersfield area such as Kern City, Christian Towers, 
Community House, and various hotels, mobile home centers, etc. 
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3. General community areas having large numbers of older adults 
including the iiranediate downtown area (to be serviced by our 
new campus), Cottonwood (black) and several Mexican-American 
areas. 

4, Convalescent hospitals and other institutions having large 
concentrations of senior citizens. 

Census maps (Exhibit III) will be used to determine specific demonstration 

sites. 

The assessment procedures and instruments will be developed by the Project 
Director with the assistance of several college staff members experienced in 
the development and execution of such assessments. The assessment of needs 
and target areas will be conducted using a combination of college students 
and senior citizens. Emphasis will be placed on senior citizen participation 
and students will fill the gaps, act as messengers, etc. Area to be in- 
cluded will consist of smaller surrounding communities such as Arvin, Oildale, 
Delano, etc., as well as the urban area of Bakersfield. 

Additions will be made to the Bakersfield College Senior Citizens Committee 
as appropriate, based upon findings of the assessment phase of the project. 

Component 2; Planning/In-Service Training 

This component combines the related areas of planning and in-service 
training. The results of the survey will necessarily require planning in 
order to provide the educational services where, when, and how they are 
needed. Included in this phase will be recruitment of staff and faculty. 
The purposes of the project, findings of the survey, characteristics of the 
clientele, etc., must be passed along to the individuals charged with carrying 
out the program. Specific in-service training on thf. needs and characteristics 
of the aging will include presentations by appropriate consultants. 
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In-service training . rom that point on will become continuous for new 
personnel as added aid repeated as necessary for continuing personnel. Planning 
will also be n continiing aspect of the program as needs are met, new clientele 
discovevt d, ,.«poni *s received from the participants, etc. 

Plan i*ng in-? Xfize trii^ning will be built in as ci \tinuous and on- 
going componercs o ' t.i » project, 

Comronent 3t Execution/Providing Direct Services 

The execution phise ?f the project involves the actual delivery of direct 
educational services to ihe clientele. Based upon previous research, the 
assessment of local needs, and the recruitment of appropriate staff, direct 
educational services will be provided in many areas throughout the college 
community. Necessarily included in this phase will be appropriate facility 
acquisition, transportation, publicity, etc. For purposes of the demon- 
stration, we will zero in on four population groups that have a range of 
conditions and client characteristics hopefully reprerentative of many other 
areas in California and the nation. 

Specific locations will be determined at the initial stage and will be within 
broadly described geographical areas, urban, rural, etc. 

Various methods aad techniques will also be experimented with (materials, 
teaching methc.l.-,, e -s. ; ronment, etc.) in comparison with the population groups 
to determine w' a., v ria'ices may occur and what approaches are most satisfactory. 

Throughout nus \^)u se, constant evaluation will be taking place, techniqutiS 
altered and te:;ted, as appropriate. At a minimum, we will use four different 
target areas, find IS to 20 separate courses, each involving 6 to 9 weeks, three 
hours a week ard serving st least 400 persons and possibly up to 800 persons 
depending on response. 
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Component Ui Evaluation 

The goals of the project have been listed as well as a tentative group 
of specific objectives. The evaluation component will focus on whether or 
not the goals and objectives are being met; and ju?t as important, attention 
will be given to a formative evaluation v^ich wU 1 answer the questions, ''Are 
the goals and objectives valid?" 

The project coordinator will be assigned the primary responsibility for 
evaluation procedures and instruments, gathering appropriate data annually, 
and preparing a report of the findings. Evaluation activity tentatively 
scheduled includes: a) student attrition/attendance rates, b) post course 
testing (where practical), c) student satisfaction, d) numbers of senior 
citizens participating, e) counseling reports, f) input of other concerned 
agencies, g) faculty evaluation, h) further surveying, if necessary, 
i) input from Bakersfield College Senior Citizens Advisory Committee* It is 
also hoped to get outside evaluation by an interested and qualified agency 
such as Cal- State Bakersfield in order to further test and expand the appli- 
cation of the project. 

Component 5; Guidelines 

A very practical and useful outcome of the project will be the develop- 
ment of guidelines for other educational institutions. Research indicates 
strong interest in serving the needs of the aging, but little information 
or understanding of methods and procedures involved* 

The Project Director in coordination with the Project Coordinator and 
other interested persons will compile a booklet (guideline) to include basic 
facts about the aging, and stressing methods, practices and procedures useful in 
building educational programs for the older adult. Included specifically 
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will be all of the basic details of this project and resulting information. 

It is felt that such a booklet of guidelines can be of considerable use and 
value to many types of educational institutions even though the emphasis must 
be primarily on the rommunity college. With close to 100 community colleges 
in California alone, the impact could be considerable. 

Part of this process will be the presentation of a workshop to summarize, 
review, and receive input, inviting all community colleges and other interested 
agencies in California. Colleges, in particular, have indicated a strong desire 
for wore specific information in this area, especially information on how to 
approach the problem and how to reach senior citizens with appropriate pro- 
grams. Several conferences were held in the 1972-73 school year touching 
upon this problem, but there is still considerable need for more infoimation 
as expressed by the colleges themselves especially if community colleges are 
to significantly involve themselves in this area of need. 

Component 6; Coordination 

Therfe are currently a number of various groups and academic areas focusing 
on the aging. Many if not all of these need coordination to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. An outgrowth of this project will be the concentration on 
coordination, exchange of information, exchange of instructors-, perhaps even 
exchange or mixing of clientele in many programs at Bakersfield College to 
better serve the needs of the aging. This will be continuous throughout the 
project. (See "Goals") 

Findings of such attempts at coordination will be compiled as passed along 
to interested institutions and agencies, 
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This component will be at no cost to the project but will be facili- 
tated by the project. 

Component 7; Services to Senior Citizens (General ) 

Kern County does not have a county-wide coordinating committee for 
senior citizens. Bakersfield College has been requested to serve as the catalyst 
for such a committee. The college is also seeking to help solve general prob- 
lems and to help coordination with various agencies. Such needs exist as a 
published or broadcast calendar of senior citizens' events, special interest 
programs over radio or cable television, representation for revenue sharing 
purposes, etc- 

This component will be at no cost to the project but will be greatly 
facilitated by the project. 

D. 1. The channel through which the needs, interests, and wishes of older 
persoi^& aro brought to the attention of the governing body and 
staff will be through the Bakersfield College Senior Citizens 
• Advisory Committee and the results of the assessment. 

2. There are no requirements that must be met. Community colleges 
are "open door" colleges and accept anyone over the age of 18. 

3. A major thrust of the project will be to specif icalJ-; seek to 
reach various groups of people including minorities, rural and urban 
areas, etc. As a public institution, our programs are automatically 
open to all who wish to attend. ' 

A. The staff will be organized as follows: Project Director, Project 
Coordinator, faculty, survey personnel. Survey personnel and 
faculty will report directly to Project Coordinator, Coordinator 
will be responsible to the Project Director. (College Organization 
Plan - Exhibit IV) 
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The college facilities are available as appropriate. Other 
facilities will be sought and the selection of safe and appro- 
priate facilities will undergo the same rigorous scrutiny as 
for any college program. 
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RmiSTRATICK FDRM 
(implication for Admission) 



iPPUCATlON l-OR ADMISSION: FALL . 



SPRING. 



SUMMEIL 
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BAKERSFIELO COLLEGE 

ISOl Pafsonona Drive 
Bidcffsifield. CiMoroia 9330S 



UTE. 



L NAME_„. ■ 

(PtetscPrmtJ (Last) (fiiit) (Middk) 

3L PREVIOIS LAST NAME (if duu^ed tince km etm^mtnt) 

4. ADDRESS WHILE 

ATTENDING COLLEGE 



.2. SOCUL SECURITY NO, 



(no.) (Stifiet) (Qty) 

S. PERMANENT HCME ADDRESS (if dtflcfcnt tbm jtlnm) 



(County) (Itete) (Z^Code) (Pb<m6) 



(Stmt) 



6. SEX M 



7. PLACE OF BIRTH: 



(Gty) (State or Ccmntry) 
9. U-S. CITIZEN? YES NO IF **N0-. lUND OF VISA: 



(City) (CcHinty) (State) (Z^Code) (Kmx} 
8. DATE OF BIRTH...^ 



Mo, Day Year 
10. VETERAN? Y K No 



I RACUL AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND: AfrcKAmer _ Amer. Lid Caueasiaii FfliptecL_J«ejc. Amer. 

7 HIGH SCHOOL GRAO. ATE? YES _ NQ Oriental _ Other Noil 



If "YES-\ DATE GI^ADUATED . 



(MONTH) 



. Oft HK3HE6T GRADE COMPLETED 



tVEAR) 



HIGH SCHOOL LAST ATTclVPEO. 



(NAME) (ClTYl (COUNTYJ ttTATEl (DATES ATTfeWDWJ 

FiRST TIME ATTENDING COLLEGE? YES NO 

PREVIOUSLY ENROLLED AT BAKERS^IELD COLLEGE ? YES NO IF YES, I>ATES ATTENDED 



AA. DEGREE? VE$ NO 

NOW IN ATTENDANCE? YES 

ATTENDED BAKERSPtELD COLLEGE LAST SEMESTER? YES NO 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT ATTENDiNG OAKERSFIELD COLLEGE? YES NO 

COLLEGE MAJOR? (SEE INSTRUCTIONS ON REVERSE SIDE FOR NAME AND NUMBER OF MAJOR) 



TITLE OF MAJOR CODE NO. OF MA^R 

PLAN TO CONTINUE YCHiR EDUCATION IN A FOUR YEAR CO.,LEGE OR UNIVERSITY? YES NO 

COLtEGES PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED 

COLLEGE — „ ^LOCATION p^DATE nfCRPP 

COLLEGE LOCATION , ^atp .'DEGREE 

INDICATE ALL COLLEGE SEMESTER UNITS COMPLETED INCLUDING THOSE NOW IN PROGRESS 
FEWER THAN 30 J0-&9^ 60 OR MORE 

HAVE YOU BEEN DISMISSED FROM A COLLEGE FOR ACADEMIC REASONS OR DEAIIED READMlSS>ON> YES NO. 



SIGNED - 

" YOU ARE UNDER 2 1 YEAR^ OF AGE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING 

ATHER-S NAME IN FULL , . ^ _ LIVING? 

^tS ADDRESS IN FULl . , , 



•415 OCCUPATION (BE PRECISEL 
^iS EMPLOYER 



ilOTHER'S NAME IN Fm l LIVING? 

ER ADDRESS tH FULL 

l£R OCCUPATION p.-.^,,....™™,...-.^...^ 



4ER EMPLOYER 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 71 - Topics in Senior Activity 



r. ^...... H«crlotlon . 7X TOPICS m SENIOR ACTIVITY (0 units) F S SS 

IV.. ♦» .!« hours lecture, demonstration, or activity. Topics nay Include travelogue- 
?^tSres! am anS cJ^rt;, political coicems, psychology, horticulture, and other 
lectures, ar« ma «=J • _.„e„t curriculum adapted or designed to meet the 
nin:. [nre«:tH*andTaJSimrenrsenior citizens »ho seek instruction «ithout 
college credit, exanination» or grades. 

Pygreauisite * None. Recommended for senior cUizenk ond for other oduUs int«?rested 
in senior citizens' programs. 

Mfi^;H;ai^fS«^ f„o is 

Seeds aSd Interest, of such persons, and at the s»e Une to eUminaW the 
oressures of regular attendance, grades, or examinaUons. A course in any 
«ea B» bt aJSalUed by bringing together a mlninun of t-^nty students, a 
«r?ifUated orcredentialed instructor, and classroom space. These classes 
nay begin and end at any Ume during a regular semester. 

Texts. Any text or material for these courses will be left to the discreUon 
#the instructor and the coordinator of the senior program. 

Course GoalsJOiOblectlveai The objective of this series Is to allow the student 

owor^nit? to def^d « to regain a posiUon In the social malnstreas. The 
Specific goals aret 

1. To allow the student an opportunity to increase his capacity to enjoy 
via course content and social contact. 

2. ?o increase the student's interest in other pec^le, social issues, Peaces. 

3. To increase the student's insight into himself. 

4 To inspire the student with a sense of dignity aid self-respect. 

5 To help the student develop or in^rove skills of course content. 
6. To help the student improve in the knowledge of course content. 

7 To develop in the stud nt a new degree of interest and curiosity. 

8. To all^l^d encourage the student to express feelings and to share 

9. To show the student that options, despite limitations, are open. 
10. To inspire confidence in the student. 

Iteans of A^K..„;.n OMr^ctives . The objective of improved attitude, knowledge, 

^^kiUs shall achieved through any means which succeeds. Depending on the 
sLd^i (his i^icS a^d mental condiiion) and depending on the parameters of course 
cS^tSl traditional means (discussion/lecture, field trips, AV, guest lecturers, 
to^^iaUons, etc.) and innovations within these means will be uUlized. 
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Evaluation * Students and Instructors will assess a course — Its content^ 
l»hysicaX arrangement^ method of presentation. The success or failure of a 
course or its instructor will also be indicated by attendance md future d&nand* 
The coordinator of the senior program will be the final resource in ascertaining 
and fflaintaining quality control* 

Course Content * The content of senior activity courses should be flexible in 
that it must reflect and be responsive to student ability, need, and interest. 
It will be determined by the philosophy of re-entry (maxiinuro involvement) rathe** 
than by the strictures of predetermined content. Existing college courses will 
be adapted wnere desirable, and emergent curricula will be esQ^lored. Topics 
will be planned for periods of from one to six hourSj, depending on the nature 
of the activity* 
(£xar4>les) 

Travelogue-lectures in convalescent hospitals - one hour 
Arts and crafts - three hours studio activity 
Psychology - two hours discussion 
Political Concerns - two hours dlscussic»)s 
Field trips related to special topics - six hours 
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YOUR AGE : 

60-64 
65-59 

75 + 



EDUCATION ; 

How many years of schooling have you completed? 

5 grades or less 
6-8 grades 

AttP^.di^J high school 
Completed high school 
Attended college 

* How many years of college? Degrees c^^nplete d 

Did you k.iow that Bakersfield College offers special classes 
and programs for older adults no matter what their educational 
background? 

Yes 
No 



TR A^^^PORTATTON ; 

Do you regularly make use of any of the following means of 
tr/^n'iportation around town? 

jte car 

Bus 
Taxi 
Bicycle 
Walking 

ACTIVITIES : 

Do you participate on a regular basis in any form of leisure 
activity outside your home? (Card games^ bowling^ golf? etc*) 

Yes 
No 

If yest how often do you participate in such leisure activities? 

Two or more timr^s a week 

Once a week 

Twicc' a month 

Once a month 

Less than owcv a month 



Would any of the following reasons likely prevent you from 
attending programs? 

No transportation 

Sickness or other physical limitations 
Cannot leave other person(s) alone 
Too busy with other activities 

Language barrier - Would you attend classes given in Spanish Yes 

No^ 

Simply not interested 
None of these 

If transportation is a pr*>blem, would it help if a school bus 
were to make a stop near your home to pick you up? 



No 

If yes, what would be the most convenient location available 
to others in your neighborhood besides yourself? 



Do you ordinarily read or watch or listen to any of the following? 
Daily newspapers - Which? 

Local radio and TV - /ny particular station or proRrams ? 
Store bulletin boards Where?' 

How might Bakersfield College best inform you of up-coming 
programs for senior citizens? 



Do you belong to any senior citizen organization or clubs? 
Yes 

No " If no, would you like some organization to contact you? Tes 

No 

Are you interested in volunteering your time to help others? 

Yes 
No 

Are you interested in full-time or part-time employment if 
aval lable? 

Ye ^ 
No 



What abilities or skUls do you have th/it would contribute to your 
getting a volunteer or paid position? 
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Do you engage in any educational or cultural activities (attend 
adult education classes, take music or art lessons, attend 
concerts or plays, etc#)? 

Yes 
No 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AND INTEREgTS s 

Do any of the following educational program areas sound 
interesting to you? 

How to Enjoy Retirement 
Healtii for Senior Citizens 
Arts and Crafts 
Vorld Affairs 

Cooking and Nutrition for Older Adults 

Music and Drama presentations 

'Protecting Yourself from Con Artists 

Travel Around the World 

National and State Parks in California 

Other 

If edu( ational programs were offered convenient for your 
attendance, especially for older adults, without grades or 
formal registration, and during the day, would you be interested 
in attending? 

Yes 
No 

Can you think of any classes or programs you would particularly 
like to attend? 

YevS If yes, wha t ; ^ 

No 

If Bakersfielcj Colloge were to offer a class or program you were 
inte^restcd in attending, where would you like it to meet? 

On the main college campus 

In the Downtown area (Chester Avenue) 

A church near your home 

A school ncMr your ho.me 

Othcr?_ , 

Would you hv interested in programs on TV or radio? 



Yes - If yc'.s, do you havc> cahlei Yes 
No No 
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Would you be interested in Heing trained for volunteer work 
or emplcynient? 

Yes 
No 



Area or skill? 



The following questions are optional and may be answered or not, at your 
option, but they would help the college serve the needs of retired persons* 

What was your major life occupation? _ 

What is your major source of income? (Social Security, pension 
funds, private investments, etc.) 



What are your future goals? (Travel, job, volunteer work^ 
recreation, education, etc.)? . 



Do you feel you need any particular assistance in any area? 
(Income, counseling, health, etc> ) 7 



Do you have any other suggestions as to how Bakersfield College 
might be of further s^cvice to you? 



INTERVIEWER: The following questions to be answered by you, BY OBSERVATION 
ONLY* 

Sex: Male ^ 

Femal€' 



Ethnic origin: White (Anglo) 

Bl.ick (Negro) 
Chicano (Mcx.-Ain) 
Oriental 
American Indian 
Unable to doterminc 



Were there :*ny obvious problems not covered by the interviewee? 
(Extreme poverty, iiurroundin£;s, family concerns, <-»tc») Explain. 



Suggestions for further action or referral: 



Addre'^.s of Intervitwte and Name, if vol unterrcd. 
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C ontent t A day in tha life of an 82-yBar-old farraar living alone, coping 
With the problems of isolation and abandon&ent. 
Tachnical Description ; 16 mm,, color, sound, 10 rain., 1971 
Prodttcarl The Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Departnpnt of 
Health, Education and VTelfare, for the 1971 Vlhite House Conference on Aging* 
Availability ; Purchase - $37.25: Sales Branch, National Attdio-Visual Center, 
Washington, D. C. 20u09. FVee Loan - General Services, National Archives 
&nd Aacords, National Audiovisual Center, Washington, D.C. 20li09* 



AGINQ 

Caitent : Presents an overview of the issues in aging. 
^technical Description ; color, 21 min. 

Producer ; Pater Jordon of CRM Productions, the filn division of 
Parychology Today. 

Availability ; Order through CRM, Die. Attn; Jin Bond, llOU CajoUio del Mark, 
Del Mark, California 9201U. (71U) l;53-$000— caU coUect. 



AGINQ (ABOOT PBPPLE SERIES) 

Content ; 9jows two elderly Jewish gentlaiaea playing cards, revealing their 
attitudes toward life, loneliness, and the younger generatitm. Dr. Piers 
asserts that the greatest evil to the elderly in BK>dern times is the prevalent 
notion that an old person is functioaless. She advocates re •establishing the 
natural roles of grandfathers and grandnnthers in fasdly life. 
Technical Description ; l6 ram,, B/W, 196.3, 30 minutes. 
Producer ; WTTW, Chicago, Illinois, for National Editorial !I7, 
Availability ; Purchase - $125; Ifental - $6.75| Ibdiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Indiana U7li01. 



TH£ ART OF AGg 

Content ; A personalized look into the lives of four retired, active citizens 
with a wide range of interests and hobbies, from fishing to conteinporary 
sculpture The two men and two wosasn all have a positive approach to living 
and both man volunteer their ser7ices to cosmnunity projects involving children. 
Technical Description ; l6 n.u, color, sound, 26 minutes. 
Producer ; Leonard S. BanrAn, under advisement of Dr. Jainss T. Jfethieu of the 
Gerontology Center at USC. 

Availability ; ACI Productions, Eleventh Floor, 35 West U5th Street, New Tork, 
New York 10036; Purchase - $325, plus shipping. 
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CONFaPNTATIONS OH DSATH 

Content ! This documantary film vividly records the emotional ln?jact of 
the UniverFity of Oregon's existential seminar on death. The film crew 
were participants in ti>e "task-oriented T-groups". Natural settings, 
natural sound and natural emotions are shared with the viewer. An unusual 
exparienca and a very different film, it has bean praised by physicians, 
psychol^ists and educators. 

Technical Description : 16 mm., 38 minutes, color, sound 

Producer : Division of Continuing Education, Film Library, 1633 S.W. Park, 

Portland, Oregon 97207. 

Availability ; Purchase - $300, plus shipping; Rental - $20, plus shipping 
for 1-2 days; inquire for more than r days> use. 



DOaS OLD MEAN POOR 

Content ? Discusses the problems that are faced by the aged living on fixed 
incoroas - from the Growth and Davelopmant: !Bie Adult Years Series. 
Technical Description ; 16 mm,, sound, 30 minutes, I969 
Producer : ffideo Nursing, Ibc, 26U^ Glrard Ave., Bvanston, Illinois 60201, 
Availability ; Video Nursing, Ihc. Rental - $l8 per day. 



TH£ SLDSRIY 

Content and Producer ; A preliminary report on tte research project currently 
being conducted under a three-year grant frcrc the U.S. Office of Education. 
A cooperative research project between the NRTA-AARP, the Aaerican library 
Association, the Uhiversity of Kwjtucky and administered by the Ibstltuta of 
Lifetijoe learning, it seeks to study current programs and services for senior 
citizens in libraries in many ccnmmnities and ^e what new programs and services 
may be discovered. This first film sets forth the situations and problems, A 
subsequent film next yQar is planned to summarize fiiKiings and possible solutions. 
T echnical Description : 10 min., color 

Availability ; Iha Ihstitute of Lifetline Learning, 2l5 Long Beach Boulevard, 
Long Beach, CA 90802. 



THE FAMILY; Y55TSRDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Content ; Traces the beginnings of the family, following it through the extended 
family. Covers two marriages, and contenplates what the future might hold. 
T echnical Description ; 16 mm,, 28 minutes, 1965, 
Producer f Los Angeles City Schools; Dr. Dingillian. 

AN EXPERIHEyTAL PROGRAM; BSLLINOHAM, WASHBOTON 

Content and Producer ; A group interview of the perswis most closely involved 
in the plajining and implamontation of an innovative ACTION program describes 
the community organization processes and problems as a coBBamity college dove- 
tails its University Year for Action program with the local RS7? and other 
senior cit:;zen!»' programs in the ccramunity. A helpful teaching videotape for 
planners, f.K!iica*.ors and voliintear leaders in the field of aging* 
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(An Bcparijnental }Togr.qm. . .continuad ) 

l^hnical D escriptio n! 1/2" Sony vidaotapa, 2k mimtes, Bl/V. 
Availability ; iDalaTPrica, Daputy Rogional Director, ACTION, X602 Saccnd 
Avanua, Saattls, Washington 98101. 



OSRI\TRIC CALISTHENICS 

Content: Basic principles and tac* .liques for optljnal banafits of exercise 
for "aging persons are shovm through interview and livoljr deiaonstration 
sequences. Four different levels of bio nsycho-social limitations are 
demonstrated. 

Technical Dascription ; 16 ram., bAj, sr Kinescope, 30 ndnutas 
Availability ; ?fr5. E5va Desca Garnet, Dept. of Physical Eaucation, tJnlversity 
of Southern Calif oimia, Los Angeles 90007. Also available: 33 1/3 RPM record 
with exarclBe instructic«is and msic, for use by movement therapists. 



THE CX)LDEN YEAR S 

Content ; 'R^e story of the rehabilitation of 63-year-old Martin Schwartz, 
Jdbless for five years after crippling forced him to give up his trade as 
a master tailor. Di a Workshop Vocational Canter for aged handicapped 
man and women, ha is trained to operate a drill press, nalces contacts with 
other older people at the center, and his self-confidence returns. As the 
film ends, Mr. Schwartz is working in a new job and proudly bringing hone 
his first paycheck. 

Technical Description : 16 ran., BAf, sound, U* minutes, IW. 

Producer : Himan Brown, with supervision of Robert Saith for the Psderation 

of J&wish Philanthropies of Naw Tork. 

Agailabllity : Loan, in greater New York - Film Bureau, Public Relations 
Department , J^deration of Javrtsh Philanthropies of !few York, 130 Bast <9 
Street, New York, New York 10022. 



HOW TO FESL FIT AT ANY AOS 

Content : Based on a Readers' Digest article by K&nneth Cooper. Film covers 
physical fitness and personal hygiene. 

^technical Description ; l6 ram.; 3 minutes, seconds; a.968 

LISTiSN TO THE QDICT 

C«itent : This sensitive mult i -media presentation is the resrjlt of in-depth 
interviews with a wide variety of older persons, in which their feelings 
about aging, dying, death and religion ware explored. The aged themselves 
tell us that their spiritual needs are those of everyone: the need for 
identity, meaning, love and wisdom. The presentation, partially in ree?)onse 
to vmCA recoiTS7»ndations on Spiritual Well-Being, makes clear that we mast 
listen to our alders who speak so quietly. 

Technical Description ; Milti-media, color, sound, 20 minutes. 

Availability ' W?. Donnn K. Bearden, Qovernor»s Committee on Aging, P. 0. Box 

1?7^7, Au??t^n, TBxna 7B711. 
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NSVER TRU!?! AfJYONE UNDEK SUTY 



Content t A filjn of the dramntlc portions of the White House Confex^nce 
on Aging. Ihcludes ^ short films "After Autunm" and "Step Aside, Step 
Down" (listed separately), and three very Irlef film sequences: "Itoa 
American Dream", "Throw-Away Culture" and "Falling Through the Cracks". 
technical De script ion : 16 mm., color, sound, 60 min., 1971. 
h'oducar : The Social and Itohabilitation Service, U. S. tepartment of 
ifeaYth, ""Education and WaUare, for the 1971 Vtoite House Conference on Aging. 
Availability ; Purchase - .^00, Sales Branch, National' Audiovisual Center, 
Washington, D.C. 20u09. Free loan - General &rvices. National Archives 
and Records, National Audiovisual Center, Washington, D.C. 20U09. 



OUR CHANOINQ FAMILY MFS 

Content: Portray/? the economic and social changes that have occurred 
since 1880 and their eTfect ^Tpon American life. The changing role of 
grandparents is also considered. 
Technical Description ; 22 min., BA?, 1965 
Producer ; JfcOraw-Hill 

Availatiility : The University of Iowa, Audioviuual Center, Iowa City, Iowa 522140. 

OUR ss>JioR crrizEN's 

T>Bchnical Description ; l6 mm., 30 minutes. 

Availability ; New Tiork Minicipal Broadcasting grstem, Mmicipal Building, 
Hew York, New York 10007. 



PENSIONS: THS BROKEM PRDMISS 

Content; Many people work long nard years for a conpany spurred on the 
idea that their retirement yea'-i will be carefree. They often sa\a little, 
depending on their pension plv. and social security to provide for their 
*^2ture. When they reach the a^e of retirement, too often they find that 
tt*ls drenm of security nas fadjd. This docujnsntary spotlights the aacperiences 
of some of the victims of pension systems who lost their pension rights wl»n 
their conipanies merged or went out of business, or >rtjen they left to find 
other jobs. Experts from business, oanking institutions, and govemnent all 
agree that changes and controls are needed to correct pension plan deficiencies. 
Technical Inscription ; 16 ilh., color, 38 min,, 1972, 

Av ailabilfty ; NBC aiucatlonal Qiterprises, 30 Ifcckefeller Plaza, Now York, 
York i0020. Purchase - $U0Oj Rental - $19, 



83. S. 

VmVP-£C7Tyir, on AOINQt IMPLICATIONS FOR TSACHIKa 

Content: Conc9pt Medi/i, in association with leading garontologlBts and 
beolth care profasaionalp, has created a stlinulatlng and unique atidio- 
visual series entitled Perspectives on Aging. This five-part filnstrip 
series explores and explodes the tnyths of the aging process and provides 
an extensive progran for thoao involved in caring for the aged. It 
dispels, among others , the north that old age is a period of intellectual 
(teterioration, and is synonymous with illness. The series' basic premise 
is that "the aged" are not actual?^ a hon»geneous group at all in terras 
of interests, needs and lifestyle. It is es illogical to group 65-year-olds 
with 95-year-olds as to group 5-yoar-olds with 35-y«ar-oldsl Pilmstrip 3> 
Implications for Teaching, surveys the physiological, sociological and 
psychological factors which influence the elderly and affect their learning, 
and presents specific teaching techniques which are effective with the 
elderly. 

T echnical Description ? 35 nun Pilmstrips with 33 1/3 RPH records, 20 ndn. each. 
Availability : Purchase : Conflate series vlth records - $252; complete jMries 
with cassettes - $267; Concept >fedia, 1500 Adams Avenue, Costa f^sa, CA 92626, 



PRS-RKTIRgMfflJT FILMSTRIP PRCKtRAM 

THB BS5T IS YET TO BS? Uses humorous photographic technir-ies to exjoso 
ftoidainsntal problems posed by the transition from the working year 5 to 
iha retirement years. The film is designed to pi'ovoke serious thought 
about the many changes that must be faced. 

TOB FAR SIDE OF THS M30N takes a look at financial aspects of retirement 
and examines somo of the problems that may arise ft-ora changes in inco:i<a 
and expenses. The film urges viewers to make a realistic projaction of 
their financial needs after retirement and begin planning now to meet them. 
THE TIMS OF YOUR LIFE focuses attention on one cf the nwst significant 
elements of a happy retirement the creative use of time, Bxe film points 
out that the retirement years can be richly rewarding if leisure is put to 
ccmstructive use. 

Technical Description ; Three filmstrips, 35 inm., color, sound (record) j 
10 min. each. 

yvailabll Hy t Purchase - $100. Aetna Ufa & Casualty, Film Supervisor, 
Public Relations and Advertising Department, Hartford, Connecticut 06ll5. 



RAISIN WINE 

Content : Ihe sensitive story of Harry Oliver, retired. }te designed the 
scenery for "flen Hur". l^lifting, poetic, but not long-hair. Wlmier of the 
Dr. Ethei Percy Andru Award in the NRTA-AARP Annual TV Competition in Vferk 
for Rstlremsnt. 

Technical Description: 15 mln., color. 

ft»oducer~ CofSmmicatTon Arts Development, Loyola Unlversily of Los Angeles, 
Jtrim W. Zf.drow, Producer. 

Availability: The Institute of Lifetlma Learning, 215 Long Beach Blvd., 
Long Beach,* C A 90802. 
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RSH5HBSR WHEN 

Content ; Uses visual and audio nontagos to show the difforant viewpoints 

both poi.it iva and negative th%t elderly people hold toward aging. 
Hie film offers no answers; rathar, its purpose is to start the viewer thinking. 
technical Descriptio n; l6 mm,, color, 7 minutes. 
Producer ; Allan R-jlsam 

Availability t University of Southern California. Purchase - $85; Rental - %!$ day. 



THE RSST OF YOUR LIFE 

Content ; lha film's puirpose is to make people aware of retirement and the 
necessity to pLm for it. The film identifies and examines aom of the sterao- 
types related to i*atirarof»nt, thus raising questions about retirement and 
stimlating thinldng and planning. 

technical Dascription; l6 ran., 28 min,, color, sound. 

Producer ; Journal Films, Lie, (Collaborator: l^e Mayor's Cranndssion for 

Senior Citizens - the City of Chicago). 

Availability : ADA-MAX Audio-Visual, P. 0. Box 266, Galien, Michigan 1*9113; 
Purchase - $310; I^ntal - $2 5/3 days. 



SEAS CMS 

Content : Deals with the health and rehabilitation of older people, including 
nursing and rest homa conditions and effective programs in geriatric therapy, 
technical Dascription ; 16 ram,, 16 ndn,, color, sound, 1971. 
Produrar; Bie Social and Rehabilitation Service, D. S. Department of Health, 
Bducatini and Welfare, for the 1971 >^ite House Conference on Aging. 
Ava f..lability ; Purchase - $68; ^as Branch, National Audiovisual Center, 
Wasiin^t^c^, D.C, 20U09. Free loan; General a&rvices. National Archives and 
ft9ccs-ds. National Audiovisual Center, Ifeshiagton, D.C, 20I4D9. 



SPSAKDiO OF AQg 

Content ; With luck, you and I will grow old. With mora luck we'll grofw old 
gracefully, naodinf: neither nursing care nor financial support, retaining crjf 
intellectual power and enthusiastic outlook well beyond three sccare and terl^ 
for their master's thesis at the University of Iowa, School of Social Work, 
J^an wylder and Randy Bolton found a dozen vital oldsters, photographed them, 
taped their stories ci adapting successfully to age, and created a 'toxed-wdia " 
show of tapes and slides, The result of this positive view of the «c<»nlng of 
age" is a touching, inspiring hour packed with wisdom of those who've stayed 
young by staying useful. 

technical Description ; multi-media, 60 min., color, sound. 
Availability ; Ms. Jian W, Wyldar, Coordinator of Progranr for the Senior 
Citizen. Dgpt. of Social Osrvicas, Johnson County, 538 South Gilbert St., 
Ibwa City, Owa S22hO, 
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STSP AS IDS > STSP DO WN 

Content ; This film deals with the major pr:>bleias of aging in Anarica, 
such as ljncon», housing, nutrition and transportation; and the private 
and govemiaant programs successful in solving than. 
Technical DascriptiOT : 16 mm,, 20 rain., color, sound, 1971. 
^oducer t The Social and Rehabilitation Service, 0. S. Departmont of 
Health, iBducation and Vfelfare, for ^e 1971 White Housa Conference on Aging. 
Availability t Purchase - $81, Sales Branch, National Audiovisual Center, 
Washington, D.C. 20U09. Free loan - General Services, National Archives 
and Itecords, National Audiovisual Center, Vbshington, D.C. 20U09. 



rm WAYS TO CUT TOUR MBDICAl BILLS 

Content: Based on a Readers' Digest article by A. Q, Maisel, Covers hastled 

managensnt and in^ranca problems. 

Technical Description ; 16 mm., 3 min. 15 sec; 1966. 

Producer: Readers' Digest 



THAT'S W HAT LIVM}'S ABOUT 

Content t Lively but philosophical look at leisure — what it means, how it 
aTfects our livas now, and hcv it may affect them in tte future. "Laisure 
in^slies just letting things hapnen taking them as they c<hj» and getting 
all you can out of them. " Ebqplores the uses and misuses of leisure in oar 
mass-production, computerized, a -sen;^ly-line society, in which many people 
find no personal fulfillment in their jobs, Pwsents broad concepts of 
leisure and recreation, shows the vital balance between work and laisure, and 
sxamli^s the relationship between leisure and retirement. Discns^s the 
problems of finding time Jbr leisure and shows the variety of resooroes avail- 
able in the cosnmunity to help develop leisure values and skills and discover 
leisure interests. Stiaus more than 150 residents of Torrance, California, 
involved in a wide variety of active and inactive leisure pursuits, along 
and with farailiesy friends and groups. 
HBChnical Description ; 18 min., color, 1973. 
producerl City of Torrance, Park & Recreation Dapartraant. 
Availability s University of California Extensiai Media Center, Berkeley, CA 
9U720 . Purchase $215; Rental - $L5. PllJn #8141+2. 



THEIR iSPaCIAL NEEDS 

Content; The Ftostar Grandparents Prc^rara is one of the most successful 
federally-sponsored programs for Older Americans, This new ACTICN film 
shows Foster Qrand^arents in various U.S. locations as they relate to children 
in several settings, e.g., a nursery for low -birth-weight infants, a school 
for raantally retarded children, a correctional school for boys. This film 
depicts the Importance of the relatioiship between the fbster Grandparent 
and the children the special needs of both which are satisfied through 
their work together. 
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(■Riair facial Needs. . .continued) 

Technical Description ; 16 mm,, 15 min., color, sound. 

j>yailabl '» '/t^ ACTION, 8o6 Connecticut Avenue N.W,, Washington, D.C. 2Q$2$, 
loaned ^ ACTICK free of charge. 



THREE GRANDMJTHgRS 

Content: A giimpso into the lives of three grandmothers t in an African 
village confound In Nigeria; in a hill city of Brazil j and in a rural 
Manitoba conaminity. Thiis film shows how each finds in her declining years 
abundant purpose, usefulness, wisdcan and respect. 
Technical Description ! l6 mm,, 29 mln,, B/W, sound. 
Availability t Purchase - $198, Con temper ary/McOraw, 330 West I42 Street, 
New York, New lork 10036; Rental - contact nearest office of Contenporary/ 
}fcGraw-Hill for rates and avilabillty; I7II4 Stockton Street, San P^ancisco, 
CA 9iil33. 



TO LIVE WITH DIGNITY 

Content ; The film is a documentary telling the story of a thMe-months • 
project with 20 very confused, disoriented older persons at IJpsilanti State 
Hospital, Records techniques of milieu therapy and shows patients involved 
in social interaction groups, crafts, activities of daily living and imisic 
therapy. It records their progress as they become involved in the world around 
ttom. This unusual, and perhaps unique, documentary film is narrated by 
project staff and the sound track records actual dialogue between staff and 
patients. 

Producer ; Institute of Qerontology, Ohiversity of Mi^igan/Wayne State 
University. 

Technical tescript ion ; I6 mm., color, sound, 29 mln. 

Availability : The IJtoiversity of 14lchigan, Television Canter, 310 Maynard 
St., Ann Arbor, MI USlOU. Purchase - $200, plus shipping; Itental - $1$, plus 
shipping for one day; $$,00 per day for each additional day. 



WHAT YOU DO SPEAKS SO LOUD 



Content; A new documentary, touchingly portraying the personal satisfacticms 
of seniors who participate in the Retired Senior Volunteer Pr(^ram and the 
warmth and gratitude of the persc»is who receive services and attention from 
senior volunteers. Several RSVP locations throughout the nation are shown, 
and older persons of many personality and ^ill types participating in a variety 
of volunteer activities are depicted. Real volunteers discuss their Joys and 
fulfillment in their own words. 

Tec tmic al De script ion : I6 l5 min., color, sound. 

Availability ; ACTION , 606 Connecticut Avenue N.W^, Washington, D.C. 2052$, 
Attn; Ms. Lea Lawrence - loaned by ACTION free of charge. Purchase - BSyron 
Motion Pictures, 6$ K Street, N.W,, Washington, D.C. 20002 - $$2.$0. 
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WIDOWS 



Content t Several woman describe their experiences after the deaths of their 
busbands • Their frank and touching ccsnniants demonstrate some of the stresses 
of widowhood and suggest various strategies for preventive intervention on 
behalf of tl» widows and of their young children. The film ainn to help the 
viewer understand the needs of this group and to encourage discussion of 
appropriate action. It can be used with various audiences; to sensitise pro- 
fessionals to the problems of widowhood, to teach volunteers their roles and 
techniques as widow aides, and to mobilize coinmunity resources to develop 
preventive services. 

Technical Description t 16 irm., U3 minutes, BA?, sound. 
Producer ; Created by Qdward A. Jfeson, M.D. Ifede -In cooparatiwi with the 
Widow -to -Widow program, and partially supported by Grant #MH 092U|, National 
ISistitute of Mental Health. 

Availability ; Harvard Madical School, Jfental Health Training Film Pr(^ani, 
33 i^nwood itoad, Boston, ^fessachusetts 0211$: Purcha^ - $2U0j Rsntal - $25. 



Content ; Based on a Raaders' Digest article by John Habbell. This p^chological 
^ilm traces different problems following an accident i than shows ways towards 
self-reliance. 

Technical Description? l6 mm., 3 min., 11 sec; 1968 
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